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HEARING ON HJL 6, ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION ACT REAUTHORIZA- 
TION 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1998 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Vancouver, WA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:05 p.m., at Coun- 
cil Chambers, 210 East 13th Street, Vancouver, Washington, Hon. 
Jolene Unsoeld, presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Unsoeld and English. 
Staff present: Margaret Kajeckas, Diane Stark, Keely Varvel, 
Karen Anderson, Lydia Louie, and Donna Levin. 

Mrs Unsoeld. Good afternoon. I am privileged to call to order 
an official hearing of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education of the Education and Labor Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives on the reauthorization ot tne 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. m 

I really want to welcome you here today. That drive down from 
Olympia—this must be one of the few absolutely perfect Saturdays 
we have had. So, I do thank you for being here. 

I want to introduce to you my colleague, Karan English, trom Ar- 
izona. As I am, Karan is a former State legislator, and we share 
manv education-related interests. > 

She has been an outspoken advocate for Native American edu- 
cation issues, Impact Aid funding, and bilingual education, and 
Karan is particularly interested in the emerging concept of environ- 
mental education. , ~ 
I also want to welcome our witnesses, who took the time out ot 
their busy schedules and have more to do before they are through 
today. Randy will be catching a plane shortly. 

Congresswoman English and I are here today anxious to learn 
from all of you. We know that the programs that make up the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act are both diverse and com- 
Dlex and we are looking forward to your expertise for help with 
this 'reauthorization. In particular, we are interested m your ideas 
about how the Federal Government can be more supportive ot local 
businesses and schools working together. 

I am an eternal optimist, but it is easy to get discouraged and 
dismayed by many of the issues we face with K-12 education 
today. 

(l) 
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indents from other countries are outperforming ours in math 
and science sSdies show that four out of every five Americans 
mn-enUy S prison are high school dropouts, and every day, a new 
wave of crime and violence seems to wash over our society 

Manv of our Nation's youth do not have the grounding to be part 
of aTo^eratfve societyf and our society's major institutions have 

^u^org^peo'ple, all too often, come to school not only unpre- 
pared t^ K but without a sense of discipline or responsibly. 
P Tt the same time I firmly believe that no problem is without so- 
lutions However fn th isTrl of rising deficits and increasing pres- 
sure to Tjov mmen spending, attacking these problems re- 
quires usto STat more creative solutions than we have so far 

t0 I d believe we have to solve these problems via partnerships, rath- 
er tS tough more Federal spending, and one partnership that 
fdonot believe we have explored nearly enough is that partnership 
between the business community and the education community 

Partly due to misplaced priorities and partly due to the reality 
of S budgets, Federal funding for education has declined ^dra- 
matkallv over the last 12 years. That is primarily in the form of 
Sss alsLaTce to students pursuing additional education beyond 

K lfis time for us to look at other methods of providing much-need- 
ed services to our elementary and secondary schoo^tudents 

In 1991, the Committee for Economic Development, which is a 
non-profit independent organization, a pretty conservative one, 
up of 250 CEOs of nfajor U.S. corporations university presi- 
dents and some educators, identified a high-quality education as 
the si ngle most important investment that we can make in our Na- 
tion's future. I agree wholeheartedly. , 

I believe we can and must encourage local businesses and em- 
ployed to tike a more active role in pushing for ^novation and 
creativity in our schools and helping to change public opinion so 
SafShers can be freed up to be creative and to do what they 

d °In e southweS Washington and across Washington and Oregon, 
many local businesses, some of whom we will hear from today, 
have begun teaming up with our local schools. From internship op- 
portUiSto mentoring programs to equipment donation^ tag. 
nesses are realizing that it is more economical to help improve K 
12 education now than it is to spend money having to tram or^ re- 
train employees in the future who do not have some of the basic 
skX S businesses need. But we need to encourage businesses 

^WrS?™ must invest more in early childhood education, so that 
all of our children come to school ready to learn. Currently, we esti- 
mate a figure of about 40 percent who are not prepared to start to 
Ipnrn when thev show up at school for the first time. 

We need top^ualiiy child care for children of all ages, as well as 
strong eariy childhood programs, with well-tramed, well-paid 
teachers. At the same time, we must also make certain that older 
learners are not ignored. 
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A recent study that was released by the Department of Edu- 
cation indicates that nearly half of our adult population m the 
United States are functioning at the very lowest levels of literacy 
TWs is unacceptable. We have got to figure out how to ensure that 
all Americans have the basic skills that they need. 

I would like now to call on Karan to make an opening statement, 
and again, say how pleased I am that she is here to join us. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jolene Unsoeld follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jolene Unsoeld, a Representative in Congress from the 
° State of Washington 

a™* afternoon I hereby call to order an official hearing of the Subcommittee on 
EleTen^TwondWand Vocational Education of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee SeS of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

I Wd^e to welcome everyone here today, and introduce to you my coUeague 
from Education and labor Commttee-Congresswoman Karan English from Ar- 
Like mS Karan is a former State legislator, and we share many edu- 
cXn-r&^ has been an outspoken advocate for Nafcye American 

edScTtion ^Ssues topact Aid funding, and bfifngual education And Karan is par- 
ticultrlv interested in the emerging concept of environmental education. 

I^uldakoUke to extend a welcome to our witnesses who took time out of then- 
bu^chedX to comeand to share their experiences with us, especially on a Sat- 
Sv aft^rnwn' Ms English and I are here today anxious to learn from you. We 
know thatS^rogmns^iT make up the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
both dWer^and complex, and we are looking to your expertise for help with 
fhe reaulS^on In particular, we are interested in your ideas about how the 
&derTSvern^ent can P bemore supportive of local businesses and schools working 

^fman" eternal optimist, but it is easy to get discouraged and dismayed by many 
of the^sues^e fkcTuxk-12 education today. Students from other countries are 
outoerfoiSinc Tursin math and science. Studies show that four out of every five 
KricanTc^^yfai prison are high school dropouts. And every day a new wave 
o^cS^nT^oKe sISs to wash over our society. Many of our Nation's youth 
doShave tile Tgrounding to be part of a cooperative society and our society's major 
Stitutions haSXbeen much W Our young people all too often come to school 
^ onlv ^mnrenaTed to learn but without a sense of discipline or responsibly. 

Attife sSe feaY, I firmty'beUeve that no problem is without solutions However, 
in tiuserHf r£B defidte and increasing pressure to cut government spending, 
attack^ thesf problems requires us to arrive at more creative solutions than we 
Ce to date I bSievTwe Save to solve these problems via partnerships , rather 
K SrouS more- Federal spending. And one partnership that Idon't believe ye 
W eSred nearly enough is the partnership between the business community 
and thTSS commSty. Partly due to misplaced priorities and partly due 
to the reantTof tight budgets, Federal funding for education has dechned dramati- 
cally ovlrthe pa? % yeaS. ft is time for us to look at other metiiods of providing 
nmeh-needed services to our elementary and secondary school students. 

In 1991 7 th ™mnittee for Economic Development-a non-profit .^dependent or- 
eaiSzation of 250 business executives, university presidents, and educators-identi- 
led a ffiiuality education as the single most important economic investment that 
wecan Meinour Nation's future. I agree wholeheartedly. I believe we must en- 
couSge bTal businesses and employers to take a more active role in pushing for 

*T12^ W^^^2S Washington and Oregon, many local busi- 
nesse ™some of whonTwe will hear from today-have begun teaming up with our 
S Sofs FroTmternship opportunities to mentoring programs to equipment 
S4ns businesses are naUr that it's more ^economical ■ ^^^"fSure 
education now than it is to spend money having to tram employees m the future 
who don't have the basic skills that businesses need. 

But we neld to encourage businesses to do more. First, we must invest more m 
earlv cSdhood education, so that all of our children come to school ready to learn. 
W^ Led top-quS child care for children of all ages as well as strong early chrfd- 
hnnA nrozrams with well-trained, well-paid teachers. 

At fhS time, we must also maie certain that older learners are not ignored. 
A recent study released by the Department of Education indicates that nearly half 
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of all adults in the U.S. are functioning at the lowesUev^ ^ rf J|£«^™^™£ 
rentable We've eot to figure out how to ensure that all Americans have tne oasic 
S Lt they need wfhave here today a ^oup of uniquely ^uahfied w^esses 
who will tell us about their experiences in working with and promoting ^business 
Tduca^n parSerships. It is ^ bwe that the* expertise will Wp us actively en- 
courage and support these relationships for the benefit of all. 

Ms. English. Thank you very much. You have m -de a wonderful 
opening statement, capturing most of my own thoughts and con- 
cerns. So, I will keep my statement rather bnef, in hopes of hear- 
ing from the panel, and saving more time for questions. 

First of all, thank you very much for the iii^tation to be her e 
today. It is unfortunate that this is the most beautiful Saturday 
you have had in a long time. I thought this was normal, this hay- 
ing been my first Saturday here. It is absolutely a beautiful day, 
and I thought this probably was the routine. 

I want to welcome the guests that have taken the time to speak 
to us today, on a Saturday. It is generally difficult m Arizona— and 
I suspect frere, also-to especially get business people involved in 
a hearing on a Saturday, when it is a well-deserved day off.Sc, I 
appreciate your time, and I appreciate your time for coming ^and 
hearing the testimony today, and I want to tell you how excited I 

ai I t^nk h what is taking place in this Nation today is a result of 
the change the public demanded last year so vociferously, and that 
is developing the lines of communication and new partnerships 
that are badly needed in this Nation. So, I am particularly pleased 
to be part of this hearing and to be part of developing those new 

rG Th 1 ere S i 1 s iP CTeat value to the experience and expertise of the busi- 
ness arena, and there is great value in reinvesting in our edu- 
cation. It can only lead to prosperity m the future and a greater 
prosperity for our children. 

So, it is my honor to be here today. It is my honor to hear your 
testimony, and I look forward to asking questions. Thank you very 

m Mrs. UNSOELD. Now, for any of you, in the course of this, who 
get a burning desire to want to speak, unlike some of the hearings 
that local government conducts in the State legislature, these Fed- 
eral hearings have a set list of witnesses, but do not despair. 

The official record will be held open for two weeks, and anyone 
wishing to submit something to that record will have it included 
in these official hearings. , , , - , , ~. 

What makes this possible for us today is a wonderful staff that 
works for the public and works for us, and I would like to introduce 
them: Margaret Kajeckas, who is from the subcommittee staff-she 
works for the Chairman of the subcommittee—and Diane Stark, 
who is with the full Committee on Education and Labor. 

I would also like to introduce Alan Lester of Harris Reporting, 
who makes it possible for us to keep everybody's remarks straight 
and makes sure that we do, indeed, put together a record that is 
going to stand us in good stead for the future. 

I would also like to point out that we have changed the agenda, 
if anv of vou picked it up over there. If education cannot be flexible, 
we are doomed. So, we have the challenge to do so today, because 
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one of our panelists that I had placed on the third panel has to 
° a £o £™ revised everything, and we will start out with State 

WaSinlt™ State' ffi reform U and the establishment of a 
StatSlevel Commission on Student Learning, as well as a school- 

^uitaony^-weli, I will let you say what your testimony is 
going to do. Randy? 

m SSw£ WA: ^THOMAS LQPP, DIRECTOR, WORKFORCE 

edSc^tk)N & ^ncYr^tions, OFFICE OF THE super- 

InTEOTENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OLYMPIA, WA 

Mr Dorn. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman and Representative 
E «il tX^ 5 ^^ bit about my background, 

V Thiv°/been a high school principal for seven years, an elemen- 
tary ™^ for Four years^ I was in a multi-grade elementary 
sSo?kst year multilevel, and also last year, at this > time . m Sep- 
tember my V iob was teaching first and second grade. So, I have not 

* ^ is a ****** 

^wfh'that what I would like people to do is stand up and face 
that wall over there, just stand V What I would like you to do 
is facetfiat wall and put your hands on the partner in front of you 

Artuallv put your nooks down, you know, your purses . down and 
stuff face t^e wall right there, and to the music of the William Tell 
oSK we are going to do a back rub, real quick. Ready? Go. 

Turn around, do it to the other person, okay? 

^^ew^cation. The idea of getting people 
ready to learn is one of the ideas in restructuring of education. We 
W aUowed students to come to us unprepared and not ready to 

lG Tthink that the element of preschool education and starting at 
the eariy ages is most essential to get students ready to learn and 
narents ^ ready to learn and getting people-^nce we have , them m 
d?ss let ti not unprepare them and make things so boring that 
5hp oxveen does not get to the brain and that they cannot learn, 
and that is why we have to change to a more applied type of edu- 
ction instead o^fThe theoretical education that we have had in the 

Pa i t will very quickly go over a number of elements, and I will 
speak at a^er^ high rate of speed to get in everything I need to 

8J TW first thine why did we do restructuring? It was to rethink 
whS wl w^tudents to be able to do what they should tojow 
and i what they should be able to do, to be able to show us what 
they can do. 

3b 
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A perfect example of that is that, when we do a national test 
score and we say we are going to test you on spelling, on those na- 
tional tests do we actually spell a word? The answer is no. 

What we do is we proofread. We get a choice of four words, which 
one is spelled correctly, and we pick it out, and we proofread. So, 
is that test really testing for spelling, or is it testing for proofread- 
ing? So, we are trying to identify exactly what students should 
know, and then they must perform that skill. 

The partnership involved was with business, but also, every time 
that I hear somebody say— and I am not patting your hand and 
saying no, do not do that, but also labor. It is a partnership with 
also — when we say business or a partnership between education 
and business, that we have to add labor, the labor unions, the ap- 
prenticeship programs that we want to expand upon, has to be ne- 
gotiated with and sat down and thought out with the labor unions, 
also, so that we can expand into all areas and fields. 

We have handed out some booklets, and we have very large book- 
lets on our restructuring package and what we are doing on career 
paths and school-to-work transition. You will have those and what 
all the elements, but really we have four goals in this State. 

The. first two goals should bother no one. We are going to have 
students read with comprehension, write with skill, communicate 
effectively in all areas, and that means technology, too. 

The next one is know the core areas, which would be the 
sciences, civics, history, geography, arts, health, fitness. Nobody 
should get too excited about that. We want that at high standards, 
high skills, raise the bar up. 

The third one, though, is think analytically. What we have pro- 
vided usually is a teacher standing in front of the classroom and 
said here is the knowledge, now I want you to remember this 
knowledge, recite it back to me. How much thinking was really cre- 
ated in that classroom? Not much. It was just reciting the knowl- 
edge. 

The unfortunate or fortunate thing for us today is that we cannot 
teach all the knowledge. There is so much information out there 
that jio one teacher can have all the knowledge. 

So, what we have had to start teaching is students to have access 
to these things right here, learn how to access technology and in- 
formation, be able to use that information, be able to evaluate that 
information and put it into use. 

So, one of the main emphases of the new education model is that 
you must teach students how to access information and then how 
to be able to evaluate it and how to use it. 

The fourth goal, though, is where I think this State has yet to 
even react to our new bill. Tom Lopp will talk about that, but the 
fourth goal is understand the importance of work and how perform- 
ance effort decisions directly affect future career and educational 
opportunities. 

That is a dramatic difference than any other restructuring bill I 
have seen in the United States, that we have taken on the idea of 
school-to-work transition, and we have looked at it, and how are we 
going to put it into place, and most people will feel like, oh, high 
schools will be able to do that. Sorry, folks. We are not just talking 
about high school. 

er|c 10 - 



We are talking K through 12, how do we focus stuuents in their 
learning, and how does it relate to what they are going to do in 
their future and their future careers, and also, it has got to be fo- 
cused on parents, because if you go to an eighth-grade orientation 
on going to high school, what is your dream for your students, your 
sons and daughters? It is going to a four-year college and getting 
a four-year college degree. 

That is a false hope for success m the United States today. A 
four-year college degree only means that you are going to be edu- 
cated It does not mean you have access to a high-paying job. 

What we are finding is college graduates are going back to school 
in this State and getting a technical skill so they can be employed. 

I am not saying that you should not get an education or a four- 
year degree. That is very important to have an educated society, 
a highly-educated society, but to be employed in the new workforce 
that we are seeing, you are going to need a technical skill, and tnat 
is very important. 

Two-year degree technical skills will have the same earning 
power in six years as a four-year degree. That is what statistics 
show, but it is a key to say that that is a K-12 situation as far 

ad a work goal. , ., . . r , . 

That is extremely important, and it is a goal for parents to un- 
derstand that, to be successful, you are going to have a technical 
skill. 

Some of the educational issues that we have done in this State 
is an equivalency bill, which no other State, I believe, has, and we 
have courses called applied physics, applied communication, ap- 
plied technology, where you are doing an integration of academic 
and vocational courses, and because we put vocational on it, four- 
year colleges say, oh, we cannot accept that as a lab science. Ap- 
plied physics? Oh, no. We cannot accept that. _ 

Yet MIT accepts it and Cal Tech accepts it, but m the State ot 
Washington, the University of Washington said no, we cannot ac- 

So those courses, we eliminated the college-bound student hav- 
ing an applied course, and they were saying, well, our physics kids 
need that theoretical. We said, well, not every student m high 
school is going to be a phvsics student at the University of Wash- 
ington. We might have an elementary teacher where that applied 
course works perfectly for them. 

We finally passed a bill and urged and encouraged— and we got 
it in place and we have a mechanism now where we can use those 
courses and they are integrated and they are equivalencies to col- 
lege preparatory classes and prerequisite classes to get into our 

^So^t^expanded our base and moved students up, and then they 
have more options to go into universities, because they find out in 
their junior year, hey I can do this, because they're in an applied 
course. 

We have the tech-prep program, which you people have greatly— 
we have had the funding from the Carl Perkins Act that you have 
funded that we have in place here in the State of Washington. 

We have 31 locations, and there are some running very well, 
where we have the integration courses between the last two years 
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in your high school career to the technical college or community 
college, and they are getting credit in the high school, and that is 
giving students more options. ; _ 

What we are talking about in the restructuring is that the edu- 
cation just does not happen in those four walls in the nigh school, 
that we are going to have to open doors in business and m labor 
and in our communities, and we are going to have to move stu- 
dents out into those classrooms in the businesses and expand the 
classroom into businesses and also allow businesses into our class- 
rooms. _ ,.,. •> J • i. 

The Workforce Training and Education Coordinating Hoard is to 
coordinate our training. They are to be the coordination board be- 
tween business, labor, our technical colleges, community colleges, 
four-year universities, and K-12, t 

That, I believe, is just stepping forward to take their leadership 
role in that area. We have been part of an NCSL group. 

There are five States, Washington being the only one west of the 
Mississippi that is involved in that group, and we are looking at 
how we produce a common structure for business, labor, and the 
education world to come together for our training dollars. 

In our State, we have 63 different programs in 13 different agen- 
cies that have money appropriated for job training and retraining, 
and so, how do we coordinate that? That is what this board is try- 
ing to do amongsi those three pieces of the stool, the three legs of 

the stool. , .... . „ 

Academic and vocational integration: We had a bill m the fatate 
of Washington that we had— it is still mind-boggling to me that, 
three years, we had to beg—and when I say "we," it is usually Tom 
and I and his wife, Kathy, out there that we begged for time at 
House Education Committee— I was not the chair at that time or 
we would not have had to beg so much— one hour to commit to 
school-to-work transition, and we got $98,000, and we put out pro- 
posals on how to change your school and look at these elements, 
and the elements are in House Bill 2359, but I can tell you, out 
of that, we had four awards, Camas High School being one that has 
career paths, Lake Roosevelt on the east side of the State that is 
an A school, small school, and we had Central Valley in Spokane 
and Bethel School Dist: ^t on the west side, but they now have pro- 
duced — and their structure of education is not separated into core 
areas, but their structure of education is in six career paths, gen- 
eral paths, and if you take an English class, you have projects that 
allow you to look into your career opportunities and your career 
path. . , 

It is exciting, and we also have— one of our sites that is not part 
of the project, of those four sites, is Mount Tacoma High School, 
but they went on their own. They did a project, but they were not 
selected, but they went on their own, and they still did it. 

So, you can do it without the extra money, but it is a lot of effort 
and a lot of time, and time is the element that we really des- 
perately need for planning in education, is to change the ship, and 
I use a car for an example when I say change the ship. 

I went and ate at this little burger place down the road, across 
the street, and I looked at that car, and you know what? It can get 

Er|c 12 : 
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on our roads. It can get on our roads. It is okay, it runs, it is func- 
tional, but you know what? J , 4 , „ rW 9 Tf 

I am still not beating down your hands, but you know what.' It 
I made this brand new this year, I could not put it on the market. 
You know why? Because this pollutes, it does not get good enough 
gas mileage, it is not safe enough, it does not have seat belts it 
does not have an air bag, it does not have anti-lock brakes that 
people are demanding because they want to stop quick enough. 

There are lots of elements of this car that, although it is func- 
tional and works and can get me back and forth, it really is out- 
dated and outmoded, and that is kind of our educational system 

ng IUs°still functional, and it does work for some people, but the 
way our society is changing and changing so fast and so dramati- 
cally, it really, when you look at it, must be redesigned, and the 
dollars— actually, think about it. 

I can go out and buy a brand new car that met all those stand- 
ards that I told about, and I would pay about $10,000 for it. If 1 
went and bought a well-conditioned 1955 Chevy, it would cost me 
$20 000 So, I do beliave you can redesign something and it can be 
cheaper or at least the same amount of money that we are putting 
in today, and it can be even more functional. _ 

The last couple of things that I would like to talk apout— and 1 
am going quickly— is that to involve big business, I think, is easy, 
seriously. They have the money to put into it. 

I went back to Washington, DC, for the first time m my life, and 
I spoke to the National Alliance of Businesses, I spoke to the Na- 
tional Roundtable, and there are all the big CEOs of big companies, 
but I am telling you, that is not where it is at. . ^ . 

If you want to do work-based learning and you are going to place 
students on the job for job shadowing or work-based learning and 
you are actually going to pay them, I am telling you, I do not have 
big businesses in my community. 

I have small businesses, with 8 or 10 employees or 4 or 5 employ- 
ees and to get the basic values and skills, appropriate attire to 
wear in the workplace, appropriate skills of honesty, integrity, cus- 
tomer service, those kinds of things that small businesses can 
teach, you, meaning the Federal Government, I believe, is going to 
have to give some kinds of incentives, and it may be simple. 

It may be rewards where you honor people that are doing an ex- 
cellent job, and they get recognition, they get free advertisement, 
and you show up at their business, and it may be with tax incen- 
tives. I do not know. 

I do not think it is going to have to be the old traditional things, 
giving them money and incentives. I think it is going to have to be 
different things that you give them that empower them to feel im- 
portant, that they are making a difference in the education ot 

young people. , , . .,, 

Do not leave out labor when we say we need partnerships witft 
business. Do not leave out parents, their old idea that a four-year 
degree is a success. In other countries, the value of a technical de- 
gree is on the same level as a college degree. 
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The ATM machines, the automated bank teller machines, start- 
ing wage $62,000 a year to repair and install those machines. It 
does not take a college degree. It takes a two-year technical degree. 

I have a freshman in college. I told him to look into it closely. 
It is a repair person that never gets greasy. So, it is a very high 
technical degree. 

Do not le^ve out elementary schools when we talk about that re- 
lationship with businesses. It is not just in the high end of the high 
school. It is in the middle school where we have to have those peo- 
ple in the schools and talking. . 

I have a brochure, a tech-prep brochure. It gives a whole list ol 
simple ways for businesses, how can you help tech-prep, and it 
gives a simple list of very simple ways that they could promote 
their ideas and what you need in the business world for employees. 

With that, I think I will make my last statement. Remember the 
remote places, though. Remember the remote places. When I say 
nowhere, I am not talking about my State so much. I am talking 
about Alaska and Montana, where they may only have 35 kids m 
their whole system. , , . . 

So, I believe telecommunications is going to be extremely impor- 
tant, and in this State, we have the STAR program and the STEPS 
program that goes to those remote schools, so they can provide 
even a more enriched type of program, and they can have access 
to tliG c&r©©rs« 

So, with that, I am going to turn it over to Tom, who has been 
unbelievably helpful from the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Office in providing assistance and research, but those are just a 
few elements that we are doing in the State, and I believe this 
State is very much in the forefront of making a difference in this 
issue. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dorn follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Randy Dorn, State Representative, Washington 

Madam Chairwoman and Representative English, as Chair of the Washington 
State House Education Committee, I would like to thank you for giving me this op- 
portunity to appear before the House Education and Labor Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. 

I would like to begin my remarks by giving you some background on education 
reform efforts in Washington State, including the effective participation of business 

in FTU^tii e er f °?'would like to outline my belief that school-to-work transition efforts in 
Washington State are, and must continue to be an integral component of improving 
our schools— so they can serve all students, not just the college bound. As an added 
benefit, school-to -work transition programs are the most logical point of interest and 
access for local businesses to become involved in restructuring efforts at the local 
level. 

Education Reform in Washington State 

In 1993, Washington State enacted comprehensive education reform that begins 
the process of raising the learning standards for students; developing new means 
of assessment based on student demonstration of what they know and are able to 
do; designing a new Certificate of Mastery for high school students; and, emphasiz- 
ing improved school-to- work transitions. , 

The overriding premise for education reform in Washington State is a commit- 
ment to rethink what students must know and be able to do in order to succeed 
in life and at work in the 21st century. 
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Business was, and is, an active- and effective partner in these State efforts that 

"ffiSSTto wSSSton Business Roundtable was a key supporter of edu- 
cation?eform y i^ four State IT it moved successfully through the legislative process 

^beleve* hat the key to Washington businesses' strong support and involvement 
in Stete 'education reform efforts wis due to the fact thatWness was given a voice 
n the leStive process from the very beginning. In past efforts., we have often 
Wn ^K TreaE prograins at the State level and then asking business for 
s^^&ilSSyaK^&ct. Often this is a bill of goods in which business 

ha Bu 1 s 0 ii!e 1 s1 r wlli continue to play a significant role as the new Commission on Stu- 
dent Learning : bejns the work of lefming essential learning requirements-the 
skills and knowledge that students must master in order to succeed. 

As i o ur Education restructuring efforts now move to the phase where local control 
and deTelopmeS ?f the reform plan is in the forefront we must encourage and as- 
fist local schools to follow a similar format of trusting local businesses to be an ac- 
tive Dartner in designing new schools from the very beginning. 

One Ho ^Se four Broad goals of State education policy, adopted by the 1993 Act, 
wiS erJur^SudenS Understand the importance o/work and ^jeriovm^ce, 
Xrt and decisions directly affect future career and educational opportunities. 
ThiflanSage as weU as Terences to the new school-to-work transitions program 
enures S schLl-to-work transitions will be a vital component of local education 
efforts. 

School-to-Work Transitions in Washington State 

The 1993 Legislature demonstrated a strong commitment to making improved 
schoS-U -work Sons a centerpiece of education reform efforts We know that 
le7s ?hL 25 percent of students wifi go on to receive a four-year college degree. Yet, 
most of our high school programs are designed almost entirely to meet the edu- 
cational needs of these students. , , 

Se?entv percent of the jobs of the future will not require a college degree, but they 
wiU «S Thigher levil of skills and technical knowledge. Our schools must do 
Tfar beTter *ob of preparing this "forgotten majority" to succeed in the workforce 
nnd^to nrosner economically in the 21st century. In Washington State, we have 
be^un eSortTto SgTa Sg-term plan for school-to-work transitions that is inter- 
Hpnendent with education reform efforts. ,. , 

HES businesses must contribute to these efforts to ™^^^JP*& 
srhnnl nroerams make coursework more relevant and apphcable to the real world. 
Wi^out^^puT^ business, educators founder as they attempt to prepare stu- 
deini for a workforce that will rely on rapidly changing skiUs and knowledge 

T would now hke to highlight some of the ma or steps that the Legis ature, often 
in co^unction with businessfhas taken to improve school-to-work transitions in our 
State. 

Higher Education: Recognizing Applied Academics (H.B. 1936) 

Colleges' and universities' entrance requirements must reflect the changing na- 
toe of our high schools. Students who pursue technical and vocational skills 
through a^lief academics coursework must be confident that their work will be 

"f^^SS^^S^ to changing the look of our high schools, is the con- 
st rigato ofcoUege admission standards. If high schools are to serve the non- 
cSeee Lund students, they must no longer conform their program to the demands 

° f Tn 19 g 9i a 1S WasrSn Legislature passed H.B. 1936 which resulted in radical 
chafes in coUege aSSn policies. High schools now have the authority to deter- 
mine courleworl equivalences for applied academic instruction. High school admin- 
iSr^tors ca 6 n °give students the option of counting vocational education courses to- 

xb 
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ward meeting basic entrance requirements. This also gives high schools more ability 
to utilize integrated courses without hindering students' college options. 

More than 60 school districts in Washington offer courses in applied technology 
that combine principles of physics with the study of electronics and engineering. ^Be- 
fore the adoption of these new guidelines, students were not able to apply these 
credits to meet university admission requirements in laboratory sciences. 

These efforts will do a great deal to end the separate tracking of vocational and 
"academic" student* and will give "vocational" students the ability to pursue a tour- 
year college degree. Students with vague college ambition can now take courses to 
prepare them simultaneously for the world of work and for college. 

Business has been an effective partner, if not the initiator, of these efforts to move 
colleges to recognize "hands-on ,r experience. The Boeing Company has provided 
funding grants to more than 40 Washington high schools to implement applied aca- 
demic courses. The Boeing program has provided more than $2 million for intern- 
ships and laboratory equipment for applied technology courses in high schools 
around Washington State. . , , 

Business has recognized the direct link between coursework that is relevant and 
applicable to the real world and the development of a highly skilled workforce. 



Tech Prep 

The Federal "Tech Prep" program, funded through the Carl Perkins Act, has 
awarded sites to 31 locations at Washington State Technical and Community Col- 

l6ET6Si 

Tech Prep prepares students for occupations beyond entry level in high-growth 
fields. Tech Prep programs are developed jointly by high schools, technical and com- 
munity colleges, and State-approved apprenticeship programs. . 

Washington State University and three regional colleges are now also participat- 
ing in the extension of Tech Prep to lead to a four-year degree if the student so 
chooses. This will help to complete the final segment of the *2 plus 2 plus 2 pro- 

PTflffl 

In Washington, 31 of 32 colleges and more than 130 high schools are involved in 
a Tech Prep program. , 

Boeing also has initiated a model program which this year provides 25 high school 
students with a summer work-based learning experience in manufacturing j tech- 
nology. This valuable work experience relates directly to coursework in applied aca- 
demics and principles of technology taken by the students the previous year. Boeing 
plans to expand the program to include between 75 to 125 students next summer. 

Workforce Training and Education 

The 1991 Legislature created the Workforce Training and Education Coordinating 
Board as the central policy planning agency for workforce training. Business, Labor, 
and Education all have a prominent role in this board. 

The Training Board's major responsibility — development of the first ever btate 
comprehensive plan for workforce development— is scheduled for completion by 
1 994 

The 1991 legislation also moved the K- 12 Vocational Technical Institutes into the 
community college system. 

The 1993 Legislature funded 5,000 additional enrollment slots for displaced work- 
ers at community colleges. H.B. 1988 utilized an innovative approach to leveraging 
the unemployment insurance trust fund to fund this much-needed training for dis- 
placed workers. The Workforce Training Board is now in the process of coordinating 
the first year of this innovative training program. 

Academic and Vocational Integration (HJ3. 2359) 

In 1992, the Legislature passed the Academic and Vocational Integration Grant 
Program. The law, along with $98,000 in funding encouraged high schools to com- 
bine academic and vocational education into a single curriculum. 

Despite the small amount of funding, 35 high schools applied for integration 
grants. 

Four high schools are operating programs today. The programs emphasize inten- 
sive career and educational counseling from day one of a student's high school expe- 
rienc6. 

Students choose a "major" that prepares them simultaneously for a career area 
and for entrance into a college or university. 
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I have included an options package from Bethel .High i School to show you how one 
nf n.ir mnst innovative programs has redesigned its program to meet tr.e neeas ui 
l^SU-Se college bfund and those who intend to transition to workforce 
after high school or after two years of technical training. 

School-to-Work Transitions (H.B. 1820) 

In 1993 Washington expanded the academic and vocational integration program, 

*^£Z^^S£™^™%™^ «• award mode, transi- 
tions projects to high schools. 
The S^Th P rS , w, e tn t a e ; S^fiSSfft-ta-l pathwaya baaed 

as part of work-based learning. , 
• Integration of academic, vocational and technical education 
The legSStion also added incentives for collaboration to help build a seamless 
school system: ^ ^ middle sch ls d jumo 

highs to SaJSTrttSeS career awareness and to prepare them for school 
transitions and for educational pathway decisions. 

* fffigh schoSls Saf work with a tech "prep site or that have articulation agree- 
ments with a technical college are given funding priority. , 

.(SaTte wiU also be awarded to universities to prepare teachers to develop 
intonated Curriculum and to improve educators' technical skills and knowledge^ 
In"SffiSSSrkteansition efforts, we have recognized that Participation V 
iJS bSinesSs is essential to designing programs that prepare students for future 
workforce netds Schools must form working partnerships with local employers and 
Sployees in designing the restructuring pfans and in utilizing the work site as a 

le ^?Lr1r!noTative program, is the Pacific Northwest Star. Schools Partnership. 
Fi^m funds^jrovidb(l bytneFederal Satellite Telecommunications Educational Pro- 
™™ rqT?P?^duStional Service District 101 in Spokane operates a satellite edu- 
S^lamX^n^T^ four other States. Live satellite broadcasts . are 
SSel to Students. One particular satellite class helps prepare middle and junior 
Mghlchod studente for potential career options in occupational fields related to 

^stZ^oT^e^tly improved if funding were provided on a five-year 
schedule instead of the current one-year operation grants. 

Conclusions 

As I mentioned earlier, I believe that the key to effective business participation 
in education Tenco^agmg and allowing business representatives to have a seat 
at SEtabS tliroughout the planning and implementation process of education re- 

f ° This will become even more critical as education reform in our State is developed 

^ti^IW^t^iust take a strong look ac creatingmore incentives 
for hSe^sses-especially small businesses-to participate in work-based learning 
?jSb^!ZSj?SSLi. Often for.a small business ^^ K; 
stramts make it nearly impossible to give students an opportunity to work tor the 
SneL in a DroCTam directly linked with school. We must look strongly at tax in- 
centives S fuSlncentives to entourage small business to participate in work- 

b Xh^rk g nS a to be done to build trust and cooperation between educators, 
business and fabor iSp^sentatives. Despite the modefs of successful partnerships 
that I have outlined education and business still often view the other with a skep- 
Hcal eve The innovative programs have demonstrated that though partnerships 
Sal w ^"initiated ITtne beginning of an effort, successful outcomes that help stu- 

^Xyou'aSlor allowing me this opportunity to address your committee. I 
look fomid ^working with you in the future to help build schools that meet the 
needs of all children. 
Mrs. UNSOELD. Thank you, Randy. 
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Mr Lopp is the Director of Workforce Education and Agency Re- 
lations in the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instr^tion 
has been very involved for a long time with both school reform and 
school-to-work transition at the State agency level. 

We have met in my DC office through his mvolvement with the 
Washington Vocational Association. He is a former vocational edu- 
cation teacher at the high school and community college level and 
is very involved with major vocational education associations at all 
levels, and he has also volunteered with the North Thurston School 
District and the PTA at both the local school and State levels 

Mr. Lopp. Thank you. If you want to commit suicide, you toiiow 
Representative Dorn, a tough act to follow. 

Madam Chairman and Representative English, as a representa- 
tive of the Washington State Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, OSPI, I am honored to testify before this hearing ot the 
House Education and Labor Subcommittee on the Elementary, sec- 
ondary, and Vocational Education Act. v i_ * i t 1 A 

Representative Unsoeld, coming from your district, I am pleased 
that Congress is hearing witnesses from the area on this important 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

I am Tom Lopp, Director of School-to-Work for OSPI. Represent- 
ative Dorn, Superintendent Billings, and I have worked closely on 
the State education reform and school-to-work transition legisia- 

tl0 These efforts are examples of the emerging systemic nature of 
the education enterprise. It is increasingly clear that the national 
stake in education is most evident in the realm of economic devel- 
opment, employment, and productivity. . . ' , . An 
No longer is vocational education or training the exclusive do- 
main of a categorical State or Federal education program. Our K- 
12 system is now called on to prepare students for productive lives, 
high skill/high wage jobs, and to ensure a smoother school-to-worlc 

transition. , , . , ^ 

Whether formalized or not, business and education are partners. 
Certainly, each child is the beneficiary of our public education sys- 
tem, at its best preparing citizens to continue learning for a lile- 
time, but increasingly, the language of our efforts is effused with 
phrases like "preparing a productive workforce and meeting the 
challenges of a global economy." These words make clear the mu- 
tual interests of business and education in the success ot our 
schools. 

In the best of all worlds, every company in every community 
would somehow be connected to our schools, investing time, energy, 
and human and capital resources to their betterment. Certainly, 
this would be in the interest of our children. Ultimately, the re- 
turns would belong to business. 

Many companies in our State have risen to the challenge ot pro- 
ductive partnership with their local schools. The Boeing Company, 
for example, has provided support for applied academic courses 
through direct grants to school districts. 

Boeing also provides paid summer internships for teachers, as 
well as for at-risk students. I have included with my testimony lit- 
erature titled "The Boeing Connection" that highlights Boeing's al- 
liance with schools. 

m£ is 
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Tidvman's Food Corporation has also provided a model for busi- 
ness involvement in the schools. Each year students build a home 
with supplies purchased by Tidyman's with instruction from con- 
tactors arcan^ for by the company. Profits from the sale of the 
home Le used for purchasing the lot for the next year's home- 

^iJfaddition, Tidyman's provides technical assistance to junior 
high school students, helping them start and operate their own 
"small businesses" during the school year. They also open up their 
doors for job shadowing. . . 

In vour district, the Vancouver School District has a program ti- 
tled "Off Campus Learning Opportunities,' which uses job shadow- 
ing mentorships, community service learning, student apprentice- 
ships and cooperative education to link up students and busi- 
nesses. I have included a brochure for your review. 

Mv written testimony includes dozens of other examples. 

We can learn from existing programs. Our vocational and tech- 
nical education cooperative programs are a model of what is work- 
ing statewide. These programs raquire joint a ^ e ements signed by 
the participating student, parent, employer, and school. The agree- 
ments are a part of the student's formal education plan. The result- 
ing experiences have helped students successfully transition from 
school to the- workplace and beyond to further education and train- 

m The Carl D Perkins Act of 1990 injected new initiatives and re- 
quirements for the integration of the vocational and academic cur- 
riculum. To assist in implementing this new law, we created four 
model projects that Representative Dorn spoke to you about 

Fundamental to the success of each of these models is the re- 
quirement that all teachers-all teachers-improve access to busi- 
ness and industry within their communities. That is, each teacher 
must improve their curriculum by tying it to the work world. 

For some teachers, the classroom is the only workplace they have 
known, and they find it difficult to work with businesses. Staff de- 
velopment is essential to accomplish the effective lmk-up of busi- 
ness and education. , , A , 

The reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Act pro- 
vides a perfect opportunity to round out and complement the move 
to integrate the vocational and academic curricula incorporated in 

^I^additfon^the Elementary and Secondary Act should be coordi- 
nated with or include the basic components of the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1993. The basic components which relate to 
business are work-based learning, school-based learning, and con- 
necting activities. , .„ , j 

Finally, Madam Chairwoman, I would be remiss if I did not ad- 
dress resources. . , r , , 

Businesses, successful businesses in particular, are frequently 
called upon to provide funding for the supplementary activities of 
their local schools. , , , , 

The share of the Federal budget committed to education has de- 
clined over the past 12 years, while the challenges and expectations 
faced by the Nation's schools have expanded. Success will depend 
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on the commitment of resources, both capital and human, to meet 

these challenges. , 

The Washington reform initiative nas demonstrated tnat tne 
education community is willing to "reinvent" itself, to think and do 
in new ways, just as successful businesses have done tnrougn time. 
We can only prevail in these endeavors with ongoing, direct sup- 
port and involvement of political and business leaders like you rep- 
resented here today. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lopp follows:] 

Statement of Thomas Lopp, Director, School-to-Work TRANsmoNS 
Washington State Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Madam Chairwoman and Representative English as a representative of the 
Washington State Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 1 am 

honored to testify before this hearing of the House Educafaon and Labor Subcommit- 
tee on the Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. Representative 
Unsoeld, as your constituent, I am particularly pleased that the Congress is hearing 
witnesses from your district on this important reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. , , . „ , , . 

I am Thomas (Tom) Lopp, Director of Workforce Education and Agency Relations 
for OSPI. Representative Dorn, the Superintendent and I have worked closely on 
the State education reform legislation related to school-to-work transition. 1 he {su- 
perintendent and I have also supported his successful efforts to implement new lan- 
guage in the Federal Higher Education Act designed to ease the articulation from 
secondary vocational technical education programs to both two- and ir-year post- 
secondary institutions. . , , , ,. „_ 

These efforts are examples of the emerging systemic nature of the education en- 
terprise. It is increasingly clear that the national stake in education is most evident 
in the realm of economic development, employment, and productivity. No longer is 
vocational education or training the exclusive domain of a categorical btate or tea- 
eral education program. Our K-12 system is now called on to prepare students tor 
productive lives, high skill/high wage jobs, and to ensure a smoother school-to-work 
transition. _ , . , , 

Whether formalized or not, business and education are partners. Uertainly, eacn 
child is the beneficiary of our public education system, at its best preparing citizens 
to continue learning for a lifetime. But, increasingly the language of our efforts is 
effused with phrases like "preparing a productive workforce, and meeting the chal- 
lenges of a global economy." These words make clear the mutual interests of busi- 
ness and education in the success of our schools. In the best of all worlds, every 
company in every community would somehow be connected to our Bchools— investing 
time, energy, and human and capital resources to their betterment. Certainly, this 
would be m the interest of our children. Ultimately, the returns would belong to 

The rhetorical nature of this relationship is comprehensive and implicit. I would 
like to share with you several more explicit examples of the partnering of business 
with schools in our State. And, I would like to cite a few ways the Federal Govern- 
ment might appropriately provide leadership in the development of linkages be- 
tween business and education within the elementary/secondary reauthorization. 

Many companies in our State have risen to the challenge of productive partner- 
ship with their local schools. The Boeing Company, for example, has provided sup- 
port for applied academic courses through direct grants to school districts. Boeing 
also provides paid summer internships for teachers, as well as for at-risk ; students. 
I have included with my testimony, literature titled "The Boeing Connection that 
highlights Boeing's alliance with schools. , . 

Tidyman's Food Corporation has also provided a model for business involvement 
in the schools. Each year students build a home with supplies purchased by 
Tidyman's, with instruction from contractors arranged for by the company. Fronts 
from the sale of the home are used for purchasing the lot for the next year's home- 
building. In addition, Tidyman's provides technical assistance to junior high school 
students, helping them start and operate their own "small businesses during the 
school year. They also open their company to students for three days, allowing the 
students "job shadow" a work experience career they have an interest in. 

In your own district, the Vancouver School District has a program titled UH 
Campus Learning Opportunities" that uses job shadowing, mentorships, community 
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service learning, student apprenticeships, and cooperative education to link students 
with businesses. I have included a brochure for your review. 

The Real Entrepreneurship through Action Learning, or REAL Program in the 
Riverside School District improves the opportunities and skills of rural youth 
through fostering student learning and entrepreneurship. The REAL organizations 
work in partnership with the school district to create the experiential entrepreneur- 
ship course. Throughout the course, REAL participants analyze their local commu- 
nity and research, plan, open and own enterprises intended to contribute to the local 
economy and provide meaningful employment for their creators. 

We can learn from existing programs. Our State vocational technical education co- 
operative programs are a model of what is working statewide. These programs re- 
quire joint agreements signed by the participating student, parent, employer, and 
school. The agreements are a part of the students formal education plan. The re- 
sulting experiences have helped students successfully transition from school to the 
workplace, and beyond to further education and training. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Technical Education Amendments injected new 
incentives and requirements for the integration of the vocational and academic cur- 
riculum. To assist in implementing this new law, we created four model projects in 
Washington State. Fundamental to the success of each of these models is the re- 
quirement that all teachers improve access to business and industry within their 
communities. That is, each teacher must widen their curriculum by tying it to the 
work world. This has not always been an easy objective to realize. For some teach- 
ers, the classroom is the only workplace they have known. Staff development is es- 
sential to accomplish the effective link-up of business and education. 

The reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides a 
perfect opportunity to round out and complement the move to integrate the voca- 
tional and academic curricula incorporated in the Perkins Act. In addition, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act should be coordinated with, or include the 
basic components of, the School-to- Work Opportunities Act of 1993. These basic com- 
ponents relate to business-education partnerships in the following ways: 

Work-based learning that provides: a planned program of job training or expe- 
riences, paid work experience, workplace mentoring, and instruction in general 
workplace competencies and in a broad variety of elements of industry. 

School-based learning that provides: career exploration and counseling, in- 
struction in a career major (selected no later than the 11th grade); a program 
of study that is based on high academic and skill standards as proposed in the 
administration's "Goals 2000" proposal, and typically involves at least one year 
of postsecondary education; and a periodic evaluation to identify students' aca- 
demic strengths and weaknesses. 

Connecting activities that coordinate: involvement of employers, schools and 
students; matching students and work-based learning opportunities; and train- 
ing teachers, mentors and counselors. 
Finally, Madam Chairwoman, I would be remiss if I did not address resources. 
Businesses, successful businesses in particular, are frequently called upon to provide 
funding for the supplementary activities of their local schools. Many examples of 
this generous spirit have be^n cited this afternoon. But as I stated at the beginning 
of my testimony, the partnership between education and business is comprehensive 
and implicit— it is more than the philanthropy of a particular CEO, or the entre- 
preneurial talent of a particular superintendent. 

The share of the Federal budget committed to education has declined over the 
past 12 years, while the challenges and expectations faced by the Nation's schools 
nave expanded. Success will depend on the commitment of resources, both capital 
and human, to meet these challenges. The Washington reform initiative has dem- 
onstrated that the education community is willing to "reinvent" itself— to think and 
do in new ways (just as successful businesses have done through time). We can only 
prevail in these endeavors with ongoing, direct support and involvement r,£ political 
and business leaders like you represented here today. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you to both of you. 

Perhaps you noticed that the committee staff is diligently taking 
notes, and I should have pointed out that there are a couple of oth- 
ers here who are also taking notes: Congresswoman English's staff, 
Ms. Keely Varvel, and my own staff, Dr. Karen Anderson, who does 
my education issues in DC. 

In addition, I have ctaff from both the Olympia and the Van- 
couver offices: from Olympia, Lydia Louie, who handles education 
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issues in that part of the district and Donna Levin, who is from 
the Vancouver office and in charge down here. ^ ffip11 u v n f 

Randy I empathize with what you said about the faculty ot 
getting the University of Washington to think 
Ireen State College worked a long time to get UW Jo ac cent the 
wly Evergreen did its programs in considering whether students 

TwouS^ W The L°»* f S 

halTST hearing.™ would have liked to have . had i an a^g^one 
on labor-education partnerships, parent-education .prtnersmps, 
student-education partnerships,, and so ciety-education partner 
ships. There is just not enough time, but hopefully, ou r *thi s , we 
will craft some assistance and some empathy for what teachers are 
undergoing in the classroom today. , _ , . rv„,„ mTnori i. j n ? 

Let me Isk either of you, what can the/eg^ 
We are somewhat powerless and I do not think ^ appropriate lor 
Sere to be a top-down directive, but what can we do to assist these 
linHVnfBartnerships particularly with business/education? 

Mr DoS? F&t of' Xif you think I was referring only to this 
™ppW that I thought it was not enough time or whatever, I was 
referring to three years ago, our own Education Committee, where 
flST^ to in the Education Committee and could not 

eZl geftfspeal to this issue, and now it is becoming a very huge 
issue, and now everybody wants to talk to me, and I do not seem 

^MhSM^ Carl Perkins Act money there 
are 5 attached to it, and it is targeted to a special Population 
£Sl toXSSr you do up here, I believe : w e axe —ytoga 
lot of specified issues here, and we are still trying to be nexime w> 
the local level so we do not dictate exactly what they have to do 
and if vou pro^de us money in school-to-work transition I would 
vS2p thlt ?f the only strings you attach to it is to try to ensure 
fe^WftiJ ^l,r gets to the^^og; 
rJntprl to that we are going to plan to plan a plan that will oe 
5S£d to be pWd So that we have an implementation plan to 

b 7wrid d n°ope y Ihat the money does not specify a specific popu- 
latioT that if wiU be S)r all students, okay? So, if you are going 
of to college it works for you, too, in that it can go to any school 

^fyoThave enough money, which I do not think you will, 
what I wouS I like it to be is enough money " » ^"^S^ 
so all schools participate, because I think doing a model h ere and 
a model there we would get some great models, and that is wnat 
theT are great models, but if not, at" least that there is enough 
funding that the States that are ready and you have the commuted 
p U eop£lit is just like being in a high school^ building or a m^dle 
school or an elementary building, where you ^ r f<^^ 
of leadership from the superintendent to the board to the commu 
nity to the parents, that they can step forward, and then there is 
S incentive to be there, and the businesses, that there is an in- 
centive for the businesses, and I think you are going to have to look 
at some way to make an 'incentive-I think you a re going to have 
to make an incentive for the big businesses, but I think they ai 
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ready see the incentive, that they do not have to spend too many 
dollars in retraining and training of workers, if we get a better 
product out of the system, then— so, they are participating. 

For the smaller business people, I think you are going to have 
to provide some kind of incentive, whether it is tax relief or re- 
wards to certain ones that do—that they can apply for a grant 
themselves and get extra money for how many slots, a percentage 
of employees, or something of that nature, that we have to do 
something to provide that. So, those would be some keys, I think. 

I will tell you one thing. Your Chapter 1 money— I think if your 
issue is to bring up that bottom population, just give the States 
some money and do not put any ties to it at all, because the one 
thing we know from research right now, once you put that student 
in Chapter 1, that student is guaranteed to be mediocre and never 

The improvement rate is about 1 out of 10 out of Chapter 1. Once 
in Chapter 1, always in Chapter 1, and you do not bring up the 
skills of the student. 

If you just spread the money and let us buy extra teachers and 
have them in the regular classroom with the regular kids and not 
the pull-out program or have that special aide working with them, 
we probably could do a lot better job on our own, without having 
the strings attached to the money. 

Tom, have you got a comment? 

Mr. Lopp. Just a comment. I believe that, first of all, if we are 
talking about K-12 and whatever the legislative issues, that they 
are coordinated so that we are all going down the same road, is 
really critical, because what happens with different pieces of legis- 
lation, we end up going in three different directions and not doing 
anything very well, and I believe that we need to begin to develop 
systems and not programs, and I believe that the Opportunities Act 
of 1993 has that element in it, to develop a statewide system and 
not individual programs, and I think that is critical. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Representative English? 

Ms. English. Thank you. 

Randy, I was tempted to interrupt and get engaged m some of 
your conversation, because I wanted to draw a little more informa- 
tion from you about this issue at the State level. 

Earlier on in your comments, you talked about something that is 
very dear to my heart, and I perceive it to be a rural advocacy. 

In my district, I believe 75 percent of the economy is based on 
small business. It is about the size of Tennessee. It is extremely 
rural, and having come from the State legislature, where most of 
the legislators are metropolitan mentality, it shocks me to hear 
that we would be giving the money to the States, where history has 
shown that money would stay in the metropolitan areas, and how 
do you think this attitude of getting that money to the States with 
less strings would be equitably spent over the entire State? 

I agree that we have to engage small business, we have to trigger 
some incentives. I think it is beyond just governmental incentives, 
but what mechanism can you convince me will be used to assure 
that those rural areas, those small businesses will get the same at- 
tention and equitable policy advantages than the metropolitan 
areas? 
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Have I rambled on so that I have lost you completely, or do you 
understand my question? , 

Mr Dorn. Well, I would like to say oh heck, I do not understand 
it at all, but I do, and I would love to get engaged here. 

First of all, I need to kind of make a statement that I am riot 
entirely sure, with all your strings, that, you did ensure that the 
money got equitably spent. 

Ms. English. That is the history that I am talking about. 

Mr. Dorn. Right. 

Ms. English. It shows that it has not been. 

Mr Dorn. You have had the strings there. So, it was supposed 
to be spread evenly, but you had the strings, and it still got distrib- 
uted unevenly. So, I cannot see that it has made that much dit- 

Probably, from my testimony, you thought I was from a rural 
area, okay? I am really not. 

I am located 20 miles outside of Tacoma, and I have the fastest 
growing school district in the State of Washington in my district 
as to AAA high schools, large high schools in it, and I fight Seattle 
and Tacoma and Yakima and the tri-cities and Spokane, because 
they have the special needs program. ... . ~ 

I think that is always going to be there, but our obligation is tor 
all students, to ensure that all students—so, it does not matter 
whether they are in the city or whether they are rural. We have 
an obligation to all students, and I believe that completely, and 
there is going to have to be some extra funding and some special 
needs in certain area**. , 

To rural areas, there is going to be special funding, because they 
only have high schools of 30 students or school districts of 40 or 
50 students, but in the suburban area, where you have 38 different 
languages, that is a special need, also, and they are crying for 
money, but when I say that the strings come down, I really believe 
that we have so many more people engaged in the process now— 
I mean you must know it, that there are a lot more people inter- 
ested in government and how things are done than there was 10 
years ago, and we have many people being engaged in government. 

In my office, just simple correspondence has quadrupled, iiye 
times what we used to get, and it has not slowed down in the off- 
session. So, there are many more people watching what we are 
doing, how we are doing it, and trying to get an equal basis for ah 
So, I really feel more comfortable than before, where I think it 
used to happen in the State of Washington that, instead of having 
a meeting like this, that door opened and the cigars started up and 
the cocktail napkins started and they wrote the bills and then they 
handed them in and then that was what was done, and I think 
those days are over. 
Ms. English. Tom, would you like to respond to that.' 
Mr. Lopp. If I could just add, on the point you made about all 
students, I think we would make sure that it was equal across our 
State. , „. . _ 

What is important is that I think we learned from the Carl Per- 
kins Act in the small rural school districts where they had to form 
consortiums and the money went to one district, that that was not 
equal, it was not shared among the small school districts, it did not 
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work, and what happened, it really took control away locally to 
come up with ideas to make it work, so everyone was equal, and 
so I think, again— I will say it again. 

Number one, we want to make sure that we build from our past 
what is working now, do not throw it all out, but number two is 
that you build a system for all children, and then it will be state- 
instead of targeting special populations over here or over there, 
I believe again-I will just say it-build a system for all students 

Ms English. I was in a hearing yesterday in banta Kosa and 
there ere a number of people— on education, also— and there were 
a number of people who talked about less government, eliminating 

th f mean S I was hearing the same sorts of concerns, and it occurs 
to me that— and they were talking about incentives for big businesr 
basically to become involved, that we need to give them tax incen- 
tives, we need to buy their participation. 

Well, I am not sure I agree with that, number one, but at the 
same time as we are talking about less government control and 
regulation and intervention, we are also talking about government 
giving those big incentives and decreasing taxes and decreasing 

rG Welf^think we need to even think broader than that and think 
about what kind of incentives society or private industry can give 
also and that it is not strictly government responsibility to be giv- 
ing and taking away incentives, but let us think a little more cre- 
atively and a little broader than that, and I do not suppose either 
of vou have a list of incentives that communities can give their 
businesses, but if you do have a couple of ideas right now, I would 
like to hear from you. , , , « , T 

If you do not, I would like you to wnte those down, so that 1 can 
start to incorporate those kinds of incentives on a broader perspec- 
tive than what we have right now. , . ., 

Mrs UNSOELD. I might ask that you do give them to us in writ- 
ing because I have three more panels, but I think that is an excel- 
lent idea, and I would use it as an excuse to open up the invitation 
that there should be more communication between the Federal and 
State levels as we are developing legislation, so that we are not 
doing something that makes it more difficult for you. Let us keep 

the doors open. . ^ 

We would welcome those specific suggestions that Representative 

English asked for. , , . 

Mr DORN I really believe that the strings were basically at- 
tached for accountability reasons, you know, how are you going ; to 
be accountable? So, I do not disagree with that at all, but with the 
idea that I believe resources are going to be very tight, and we are 
not really asking for more money. , 

Where vou are getting the money is you are taking irom another 
pot or eliminating from another pot. I mean I understand that 
through our budget constraints here, and so, I understand that 
verv well but if we are going to hold those educators responsible 
for educating, for the outcome at the end of 12 years, that you are 
responsible for that, I think we have got to give them the flexibility 
and the opportunity to take their shot. 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. I thank you both very, very much, and I will ex- 
cuse you and have the next panel come up, and maybe it was bet- 
ter to have you first, because I had hoped that the business-related 
panel members would suggest the need for removing some red 
tape, and maybe you have triggered some additional ideas in their 
minds as we get to that portion. But thank you very much for 
being here, and I will ask the next panel, plus Dr. Jim Parsley, to 
come up, and we will try to figure out how to put four people at 
a table for three. . , . e 

As the panel is coming up, I will also make it clear that, it you 
have written testimony, that can be incorporated into the olncial 
rec, rd— that is just a given— so that you do not have to use your 
five minutes or whatever to read that to us. 

You can improvise, rhapsodize, make whatever best use ot tnis 
time that you would like to, and I would like to begin with— did 
you have a specific order that you all thought you would like to— 
no? All right. . a 

Mr. KOENNINGER. Luck of the draw is fine. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Luck of the draw? I will move right down the list, 
then. Marian, I will ask you to be first. 

Marian represents the Hough Foundation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion established by Paul Christensen, which has a partnership in 
place with the Hough Elementary School. . 

The Foundation is also doing some broader community develop- 
ment activities in the area, including neighborhood redevelopment 
efforts and local home ownership initiatives. 

I am sorry I was not able to hang on to Randv longer, because 
I particularly wanted him to hear what you are doing, but we will 
take the chunk out of the record and I will get it mto his hands, 
so that he knows. 

Marian, do you want to begin? 

STATEMENTS OF MARIAN RUTHERFORD, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, HOUGH FOUNDATION, VANCOUVER, WA; BUCK 
HEDDRICK, CHAIR, K-12 EDUCATION STEERING COMMITTEE, 
TECHNOLOGY ACQUISITION & DEVELOPMENT MANAGER, 
HEWLETT-PACKARD, BATTLE GROUND, WA; TOM 
KOENNINGER, VICE-PRESIDENT AND EDITOR, THE COLUM- 
BIAN, VANCOUVER, WA; AND JTM PARSLEY, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF VANCOUVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, VANCOUVER, WA 

Ms. Rutherford. Thank you very much. . 

Just by way of information, I real^e that I have failed to include 
the significance of the name Hough Patrick Hough was one of the 
earliest educators here in Vancouver 

Mrs. UNSOELD. I mispronounced it. 

Ms Rutherford. That is all right, Jolene— and he came here— 
he had one arm, and he was from Ireland, and Hough School was 
named for him, and the mission of the Hough Foundation is to 
focus and build on the strengths and capacities of the people in our 
community, to foster education, increase affordable home owner- 
ship opportunities, and support the neighborhoods in preserving 
livability in our older downtown neighborhood, and we believe mat 
the school is the focus of the neighborhood. 

As you mentioned 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Did everybody hear that? I apologize for interject- 
ing because that is so important. Say it one more time. 

Ms. Rutherford. The school is the focal point of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. . , , 

Ms RUTHERFORD. For those of us who had been involved— -and 
I have two students at Hough this year, and my four older children 
have all been students at Hough. We have long believed that all 
of our efforts have to start with the school, that real estate values, 
everything, revolves around the school. 

Mr Christensen was involved teaching Junior Achievement, a 
business class, to the fifth graders in Mina Milligan's class at 
Hough School two years ago, he and one of his other executives, 
and it so happens my daughter was a fifth-grader that year and 
was in his class, and I will tell you, having a businessperson in 
your class really makes a difference. 

One thing this person knew was profit and loss, and my daugh- 
ter now understands the whole thrust of his presentation, just be- 
cause of his own involvement. , 

Because he had been a student at Hough School 50 years earlier, 
he became interested in developing and implementing a com- 
prehensive program to benefit the students at Hough School. We 
realized then that we faced many challenges but that we had many 
strengths. 

Over 70 percent of the students received free or reduced lunch. 
We had the highest turnover rate in the district at 125 percent. 

Some of that problem with transitioning children through the 
school and spending a lot of time to orient them and bring them 
up to speed only to have them move out a few days later was really 
tiring for the teachers. 

The Vancouver School District stepped up to the plate and 
worked with the school on this, and we now have the pilot pro- 
gram, the Welcome Room, where all the children from the homeless 
shelters are educated. . „,,_.,_- 

The median household income for Hough residents is $15,152 a 
year. Now that is far less than half the average median income in 
Clark County. 

Housing in Hough was affordable, but owner occupancy was very- 
low. We had only a little over 30 percent, compared with the coun- 
tywide average, close to 70 percent. 

So, following discussion and cooperation with the school district, 
the Foundation hired and pays the salary for a full-time Director 
of Volunteers at Hough School, and she is a very interesting lady. 

Mr. Christensen made sure that we had somebody with a lot of 
energy and a great public relations background, and with the sup- 
port of the community, we have been able to put together a very 
effective volunteer program at Hough. The Columbian newspaper 
ran advertisements for us as a donation, and we had a great deal 
of* iirtsrGst. 

One of our model volunteers is Bill Marshall of Marshall Ford 
dealer, and he comes and is a classroom assistant. 

When he recently went on vacation to Arizona, all the children 
in the classroom wrote him a letter, and almost every one of them 
mentioned they were working harder on math, and he has had a 
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great effect and been a terrific role model for a lot of kids that do 
not have a father in the home. 

Our other corporate sponsors have included Realvest, of course, 
the Red Lion, and most recently, Seafirst Bank. 

The Red Lion General Manager volunteers in one of our class- 
rooms at Hough, and one of the little boys in that classroom related 
that he would like to be a hotel manager one day, and Mr. John 
Albers took this boy to work with him and let him go through every 
department at the Red Liorx. It was a great experience for that lit- 
tle boy. 

I think that individuals and people make the difference ever so 
much more than money. We have always gone around and collected 
money from all of our business leaders in the past, but really bring- 
ing them to school has been a turning point for us, I think. 

Seafirst is our newest sponsor, and they are going to be involved 
in doing budgeting and financial planning classes with the parents 
and the children both. _ , . 

To begin work with the teachers at Hough, the Foundation 
hosted a teacher appreciation dinner at which a facilitator engaged 
the staff in brainstorming strengths, weaknesses, and opportuni- 
ties. 

As an outgrowth of that, we held a workshop with them, and we 
are doing something at Hough School that we are very proud of: 
We are going to be the first accelerated school in southwest Wash- 
ington, and this touches on what Randy was talking about, with 
the Chapter 1 money being focused on remediation. 

We at Hough feel that remediation is sort of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy: Once you are in remediation, you never get out. 

The accelerated school model was developed by Dr. Henry Levin, 
who is from Stanford University, and we brought some consultants 
in, the local consultants from PSU, and the Hough staff, after thor- 
oughly investigating it, has voted and decided to adopt that model 
at Hough. 

So, as a foundation, we have been able to step in and sort of 
meet the shortfalls. Where the district funding cannot be, we can 
maybe pay some of those costs so that we can have this program 
in place at. Hough. 

I wanted to just give you an example of something that happened 
with us this summer. We had summer school offered at Hough 
School. It was really wonderful. 

We had one teacher that worked with NASA to develop an outer 
space program, and because we needed minimum enrollment and 
because each child was a $97 tuition, we looked like we were not 
going to be able to even have that class, because we did not have 
the enrollment, but after working with the district and with the 
local representative, we found that there was money available for 
some children to be funded in that program, but they had to be in 
remediation, and the kids that were in remediation did not want 
to go to summer school, and the children who were eager and ready 
to go, even though they were from poor families on free and re- 
duced lunch, they could not go. 

So, through a joint effort with coming up with private money and 
donations for those children and recruiting the remedial children, 
also, so that the district could pay some of the funds, we were able 
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to get enough children in every class so that we were able to run 
all of the classes offered. ■ 

It was a great experience, but if there is any way that you can 
cut some of those strings so that we could have used them for the 
children who were higher achievers who were still poor, that would 
have helped us out a lot. •■ 
This spring, the Foundation was pleased to fund materials and 
a local artist donated her time for an Artist in Residence program 
at Hough, and at the local Arts Crawl that we had last month, our 
third grade artwork was exhibited, and as a result of that, the 
Mayor is now working with this artist, so that this exhibit can be 
sent to our sister city in Japan, and the students at Hough that 
participated in that are all very justifiably proud. 

I also want to commend the Chapter 1 program for the funding 
of parenting classes. We believe that it is very necessary that, in 
order to help the children, we have to help the parents. 

Last spring, in a conversation with the school counselor, I found 
that one of the problems that they face with every parenting class 
is that there are not many fathers that want to come, because 
there are not many fathers there. 

So, just as an experiment, we recruited several willing tatners to 
come and participate, and the first night, at the end of the discus- 
sion, one of the gentlemen who was there said he had never been 
in a parenting class with other men in it before, and as a result, 
he completed the course. So, we were very pleased. 

You mentioned a little bit about our involvement with housing. 
We feel that it is important— home ownership is important in our 
neighborhood to stabilize the school. 

It is very difficult for a family to ever climb out of the hole of 
poverty if they cannot begin to own their own home. Rents increase 
every year. Moves are forced upon them that they would not nor- 
mally make. 

So, we have decided to do a demonstration project in Hough to 
show that it could be done, to document some of the barriers to 
constructing affordable housing, and at the same time, the Van- 
couver Housing Authority, we are really pleased, are building six 
houses that will be sold for homeowners, and incidentally, there 
were 103 applicants for those six homes. 

So, this year, we will have eight new families that own homes, 
and the Hough neighborhood will be able to achieve that part of 
the American dream. 

As a non-profit foundation, we have some unique advantages to 
be able to effect positive change in our neighborhood and to be a 
catalyst to bring together the private and public sectors to solve 
problems in new ways. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rutherford follows:] 

Statement of Marian Rutherford, Executive Director, Hough Foundation, 

Vancouver, Washington 

The mission of the Hough Foundation is to focus and build on the capacities of 
the people in our community: to foster education, increase affordable homeowner- 
ship opportunities, and support the neighborhoods in preserving livability in the 
older downtown area. , , _ , . , n 

The Foundation was organized by local businessman Paul Lnnstensen alter 
teaching a Junior Achievement business course to Mina Milligan's fifth grade class 
at Hough School. Because Mr. Christensen had been a student at Hough School 50 
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vears earlier he became interested in developing and implementing a comprehensive 
SoS^ to benefit Hough Elementary School and the neighborhood attendance 
Sefffis perS experience convince! him that involving the business commumty 
at Houeh would be a great benefit to both students and teachers. 

At Sfe time the Foundation was formed many challenges wen: ^evident. Over 70 
percent of the students received free or reduced bmch. Hough Simool ha d th e high- 
est student turnover rate-125 percent per year. This factor made t for fee 

staff to focus on learning as they were constantly one new st aden tswho wouW 
then move away in a short time. Hough received all chiloren from fee ar ea s nome 
less shelters. Median household income for Hough residents is $15,152— less than 
hS the Sk County average. Housing in Hough was affordable but owner occu- 
pancy was low, only slightly above 30 percent compared with 66 percent for Clark 

FolSwin? disSssion and cooperation with the Vancouver School District, the 
Foundation 6 hired and pays the salary of a full-time Volunteer Doctor at Hough 
to organize involvement of parents, senior citizens, businesses ^ *e ^ commu- 
nity to enrich the educational experience of students who we o f° na ^ ra ^™_ 
Hough has benefited greatly from the many classroom volunteers Corporate spon- 
sors include Realvest, the Red Lion and, most recently, Seafirst Bank. The Red Lion 
Sted a graduation luncheon for the fifth graders last year and provided ^ampoo 
and toiletries for a grooming class including haircuts provided by local hairdressers 
and barbS Se^firlt is now involved in planning budgeting and money manage- 
ment classes to be offered at the school for students and their parents. 

To begin work with the teachers at Hough, the Foundation hosted a teaser ap- 
preciation dinner at which a facilitator engaged the staff in brmnstormmg 
Engths, weaknesses and opportunities." From this session a feree fay staff re- 
treat at Thnberline Lodge on Mt. Hood was planned. Because of the mterest and 
efforts of the PTA president, the Foundation brought in consultants .involved wife 
Stanford Univeraity Accelerated Schools Program to ^disaiss .with fee ^ teachers 
TneWapproach to learning. This approach, developed by Stanford's Hank Leyin, 
recoenizes that remediation of poor students can bo discouraging, drul and kill. 
ThScelerated model focuses on the sfedent's abilities rather than deficiencies to 
maximize the potential of each child. After Mly investigating the KBdalibw, 
Hough School iTproud to be the first Accelerated School in Southwest Washington 
This spring the Foundation was pleased to fund materials and a local artist , to 
donate her time for an Artist in Residence program for third graders. This month 
fee stoSts^artwork was proudly displayed at fee Arts Crawl and arrangemente 
are now being made by fee artist and the Mayor of Vancouver for this display to 
be exhibited ft our sister city in Japan. The students involved in this exhibit have 

been truly proud of their accomplishment. , ., D ,« 

In order to help children it £ also necessary to help fee whole family. Parenting 
classes are offeree at Hough, paid for with Chapter 1 funds We truly support tins 
effort as a wise investment. At Hough, some of our parents are required to take 
these classes to regain custody of their children. One of the oh ^ d&s ^±^ e ^ 
was feat few men attended fee classes. After a niinimal recruiting effort focused on 
fathers we actually had a balanced class that the men continued to attend 

Because we recognize feat homeownership is a stabilizing factor for famihes and 
the school, fee Foundation is currently involved in a demonstration project ^dmg 
affordable houses on vacant lots in fee neighborhood which will then be sold to own- 
ers at cost. Because of the Foundation's ties to Realvest we will have resources 
available to facilitate new construction. The Vaucouver Housing Authority is also 
building six new houses for sale to moderate income families m Hough this year. 
After over a decade in which no new houses were built in feis neighborhoodthis 
vear we will have eight new famihes achieve the American Dream of homeowner- 
shfp wYnot be forcfd to frequent moves and the devastating financial impacts of 

ever increasing rents. . . . . . . ,„ f „ a f? a r>+ 

As a non-profit foundation, we have some unique advantages to be "le to fleet 
positive change in our neighborhood, and to be a catalyst to bring together fee pri- 
vate and public sectors to solve problems in new ways. 
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Role models visit Hough school 



VANCOUVER — Hough Elemen- 
tary students are working with pro- 
fessional artists and athletes this 
week. 

Kate Veneroso, nationally exhib- 
ited artist and Hough Neighborhood 
resident, will work with third-grad- 
ers from 11:55 a.m. to 2:45 p.m. each 
day this week. 

Veneroso has her work displayed 
at the Tacoma Art Museum, as well 
as the Armory Center Figurative 
Small Work Exhibit In West Palm 
Beach. Fla. 

Children's book illustrator Dan 
Lane of Ridgefield will visit Hough 
students at 9 a.m. Wednesday in the 
school library 

Cincinnati Bengals' quarterback 
and Vancouver resident Erik Wil- 
helm demonstrated some of his pro- 
fessional football skills for teacher 
Mary Painton's fourth-grade stu- 
dents Tuesday. 

"We're always inviting anyone of 



interest that could be a role model 
for the kids." Hope Johnson, volun- 
teer services director for the Hough 
Foundation, said about bringing the 
artists and athlete to the school. 
"We have a large number of at-risk 
kids at Hough." 

The new foundation sponsors 
such visits to encourage students to 
stay in school. The foundation also 
is seeking.volunteers to assist teach- 
ers and students with tutoring, 
crafts, activities and other activities. 

The foundation is looking for 
adults to donate time for the full-day 
program from 8:30 a.m. to 2:45 p.m.. 
mornings from 8:30 a.m. until lunch 
and afternoons from lunch to 2:45 
p.m. Hough has two lunch shifts, 
which begin at 11:30 a.m. and 11:55 
a.m. 

Volunteers should contact John- 
son through Hough. 1900 Daniels St. 
Classroom helpers receive compli- 
mentary school lunches. 



Third-graders' work to be on display 



VANCOUVER.— When art enthu- 
siasts start their rounds Thursday 
evening in the fifth annual Arts 
Crawl, they will find Hough Elemen- 
tary third-trade students displaying 
their work at two locations. 

The Crawl raises money for the 
Vancouver School District arts pro- 
gram. 

The third-graders, who have been 
working with local artist Kate Ven- 
eroso. will have 65 pieces on exhibit 
at Main Place. Ill Main St.. and a 
stack more at the Red Lion Inn at 
the Quay. 100 Columbia St. 

Arts Crawl, organiied five years 
ago by the Columbia Business Com- 
munity for the Arts, starts at 5 p.m. 
in the street in front of City Hall. 
I3lh Sir t between Broadway and C 



streets, and ends with the )uried Ev- 
ergreen Artist Guild's an show at 
Columbia Arts Center. «oo w Ever- 
green Blvd. 

About SO entries are expected for 
the show. 

The S p.m. reception will include » 
smorgasbord plus music from the 
Vancouver Pops Orchestra and pup- 
petry by the Tears ol Jov Theatre 
Tickets to the 35 stops on the Arts 
Crawl will be sold at the reception 
— $8 for adults and $7 for children 
and senior citizens. 

The downtown area will be full of 
stores, restaurants and galleries 
that are displaying art such as pho 
tography. oils, watcrcolors. wood 
carvings, needlework, calligraphy 
metal furniture weaving, clav on 



canvas and jewelry. 

Proceeds from the event go to the 
Vancouver School District arts pro- 
gram. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



HAVE YOU HEARD 
►WHAT'S HAPPENING AT 
HOUGH SCHOOL? 




EVERYONE'S GETTING INVOLVED! 



By sharing just one school 
day or two half days of 
your time each week. . . 
you can make a BIG 
difference in a child's 
life. To find out how 
you can help, call today. 

696-9766 
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' HAVE YOU HEARD WHAT'S 
HAPPENING AT HOUGH SCHOOL? 



You can share just a few 
hours of your time each 
week. . . and make a BIG 
difference in a child's lifi 
To find out how you can 
help, call today. 

S96-9766 




& MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

In A Child's Life!!!! 

13 y sharing just one school day or 
two half-days of your time each week 
at Hough School, you'll help a student do 
better, and you'll feel good about yourself 
too. To find out how our one-on-one 
program to help our kids excel in their 
school life can work for YOU, too. 

CALL TODAY! 
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PUT YOUR COLLEGE 
TCGREE TO WORK- - - 




By Helping students 
at hough school! 

. . _ can make a BIG difference in 
a child's life, and feel good about 
yourself too, by sharing just a 
fewhours each week with a 
Hough student. 

TO FIND OUT HOW, CALL 



'HOUGH 



696-9766 



& MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

In A Child's Life!!!! 

"By sharing just one school day or two 
half-days of your time each week at Hough 
School, you'll help a student do better, and 
you'll feel good about yourself too. 

■ >ONSOReDBY TO FIND OUT HOW, CALL 

|S 696-9766 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. inspiring. , - -" 

The next panelist, Mr. Buck Heidrick, is the Co-Chair of Hewlett- 
Packard's Steering Committee on Business Education Partnerships, 
and although we have not had the pleasure of working together, 
you were recommended by a lot of people. So, you should know that 
you are very well thought of in the community. 

Mr. Heidrick is involved with the local Tech Prep Consortium m 
southwest Washington and is a member of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Columbia River Economic Development Council. 

Mr. Heidrick. 

Mr. Heidrick. Thank you. . 

Madam Chairman, Representative English, my name is Buck 
Heidrick, and probably the reason that most people know me m 
southwest Washington is my provocative speeches about education. 

I am an executive with Hewlett-Packard Company here m Van- 
couver. I cochair HP's Steering Committee on local K-12 education. 

On behalf of Hewlett-Packard Company, I would like to thank 
you, Congresswoman Unsoeld, for inviting me to share with you 
some thoughts today. , j . __ 

Over the past few years, Hewlett-Packard's involvement m K-12 
education has undergone a significant shift in focus. We have shift- 
ed toward activities that encourage and support systemic change 
and improvement in education. 

I would like to share with you some motivation for this change, 
some philosophy that drove us in this direction, and some resulting 
actions and responses. 

Like many businesses, we have become increasingly active m the 
last decade in business/education partnerships, but for the most 
part, those partnerships have been in the classroom, partnering as 
mentors, visiting instructors, and donating needed equipment. 

While these helping-hand, no-strings-attached projects are impor- 
tant, we are fmding they are just not enough. 

Improvements in the quality of education have been slow, and we 
see education losing ground when measured against the changing 
needs of our high-tech industry, an industry, by the way, which 
pays an average annual salary of $40,000. 

Today, HP Vancouver is finding it increasingly difficult to fill 
entry-level production jobs with qualified personnel. Over half of 
the applying high school graduates are failing entry-level testing 
consisting of sixth-grade English and ninth-grade math. Many 
more are withdrawing their applications rather than be tested. 

In the short term, we are compensating with increased automa- 
tion, but automation actually requires even higher-skilled produc- 
tion operators, people who can program computers and machinery 
rather than simply insert a screw in a printer frame. We are facing 
a major dilemma for our future. 

One of our responses to this situation has been to reexamine and 
refocus the concept of partnering with education. I call your atten- 
tion to the drawing at the back of my written testimony. 

Hewlett-Packard has come to realize that the traditional partner- 
ship centered around classroom enhancements is only a starting 
point, and we believe they are, in and of themselves, insufficient. 

Business and education need to look differently at the world of 
partnering. Partnering and partnerships need to function at a level 

34 
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where they have the capability of truly affecting systemic improve- 

^usinesses must become involved in education at all levels from 
ledslativl policymaking through systemic initiatives, district and 
school m JagemTnt, professional development and parental edu- 

Ca For many of us, this is a new approach and a new way of think- 
infbuT we believe the failure to be successful in this endeavor will 
relult in a noncompetitive workforce and the eventual erosion of 

TcS cfunl^Hewlett-Packard's efforts in this regard are 
barely two years old and growing. They are focused on improving 
our future entering workforce and, as such, emphasize science and 
SSt£2S«tSStion, but even though we ^^Jf^ 
begun already our involvement is going well beyond the traditional 

< ^^^S^t^ with district leaders on strata 
gic planning and communications. We are training teachers and 
IdmSrators in continuous improvement techniques. We are un- 
derwriting the cost of science-teacher training m several districts 
and funding science curriculum development in anotner. 

We are working with other business leaders to push for systeimc 
improvement whSe we are lobbying at the State level m support 
of true educational reform. , , , 

At the same time, we have turned some of our effort inward and 
arf starting to offer training to our own workforce to improve their 
Sis as parents, with a particular emphasis on parenting for edu- 

Ca The* response to our renewed and refocused efforts has been both 
rewarding and disappointing. Many district leaders and teachers 
have embraced and encouraged our involvement. They recognize 
thTvalue and importance of business participating and the positive 
role that business can play in helping sliape the future of edu- 
cltionbut others have been less open and like many Parents and 
community members, refuse to recognize there is even a problem 
at^H With education. They do not acknowledge their role in prepar- 
ing students for a role in a competitive workforce. 

mUe we have embarked on a path toward assisting education 
in systemTc improvement, there is much work to be done, and there 
is room for many more players and many more partners. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacles ahead are, first, the lingering j be- 
lief at all levels, that there is not a problem and, second, the tradi- 
tional paradigm that business/education partnering is limited to 

classroom enhancement. . , . . • 

We urge leaders in government, business, and education to join 
together and redouble their efforts at making systemic educational 
mpr^emTnt a true reality. It is threatening for many. It takes m- 
Sle commitment, but we believe it is 

to help ensure that our children are prepared for the world of work. 
This is key to regaining our leadership as a Nation and maintain- 
ing our standard of living. 

Sf^prepared statement of Mr. Heidrick follows:] 
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Statement of Buck Heidrick, Hewlett-Packard Company, Vancouver, 

Washington 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. My name is Buck Heidrick. I am an 
executive with Hewlett-Packard Company here in Vancouver. I cochair HP s Steer- 
ing Committee on local K-12 education activities. 

On behalf of Hewlett-Packard Company, I would like to thank Congresswoman 
Unsoeld for inviting me to share some thoughts with you today. 

Over the last few years, Hewlett-Packard Vancouver's involvement m public edu- 
cation has undergone a significant shift in focus. We have shifted toward activities 
that encourage and support systemic improvement in education. I would like to 
share with you our motivation tor this change, some philosophy that drove us in this 
direction, and some resulting actions and responses. 

Like many businesses, we have become increasingly active in the last decade in 
business/education partnerships. For the most part, those partnerships have been 
in the classroom: partnering as mentors and visiting instructors, and donating 
much-needed equipment. 

While these helpirg-hand, no-strings-attached projects are important, we are fand- 
ing they are not enough. Improvements in the quality of education have been slow. 
We see education losing ground when measured against the changing needs of the 
high-technology industry. An industry, by the way, which pays an annual average 
salary of $40,000. ,. „„ , , 

Today, HP Vancouver is finding it increasingly difficult to fill entry-level produc- 
tion jobs with qualified personnel. Over half of the applying high school graduates 
are failing entry-level testing consisting of sixth-grade reading and ninth-grade 
math. Many more are withdrawing their applications rather than even be tested. 

In the short term we can compensate with increased automation. But automation 
actually requires even higher-skilled production operators— people who can program 
computers and machinery rather than simply insert a screw into a printer frame. 
We are facing a major dilemma for our future. 

One of our responses to this situation has been to reexamine and refocus the con- 
cept of partnering with educatior I call your attention to the drawing at the back 
of my written testimony. 

Hewlett-Packard has come to realize that the traditional partnership centered 
around classroom enhancement is only a starting point. We believe it is insufficient. 

Business and education need to look differently at the role of partnering. Partner- 
ships need to function at a level where they have the capability to truly affect sys- 
temic improvement. Businesses must become involved m education at all levels, 
from legislative policymaking through systemic initiatives, district and school man- 
agement, professional development and parental education. 

For many of us, this is a new approach, a new way of thinking. But we believe 
that failure to be successful in this endeavor will result in a noncompetitive 
workforce and the eventual erosion of our standard of living. 

In Clark County, Hewlett-Packard's efforts in this regard are barely two years old 
and growing. They are focused on improving our future entering workforce and, as 
such, emphasize science and mathematics education. But even though we have only 
recently begun, already our involvement is going well beyond the traditional class- 
room enhancement model. ... 

Today we have employees working with district leaders on strategic planning and 
communications. We are training teachers and administrators in continuous im- 
provement techniques. We are underwriting the cost of science-teacher training in 
several districts and funding science curriculum development in another. 

We also are working with other business leaders to push for systemic improve- 
ment while we are lobbying at the State level in support of true educational reform. 

At the same time, we have turned some of our effort inward and are starting to 
offer training to our own workforce to improve their skills as parents, with a par- 
ticular emphasis on larenting for education. 

The response to our renewed and refocused efforts has been both rewarding and 
disappointing. Many district leaders and teachers have embraced and encouraged 
our involvement. They recognize the value and importance of business participation 
and the positive role that Dusiness can play in helping shape the future of edu- 
cation. 

Others have been less open and, like many parents and community members, 
refuse to recognize that there is even a problem with the quality of education. They 
do not acknowledge their role in preparing students for a role in a competitive 
workforce. 

While we have embarked on a path toward assisting education in systemic im- 
provement, there is much work to be done. And there is room for many more play- 
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0 ~ ™nv more nartners Perhaps the greatest obstacles ahead are first, the linger- 
SbXf at all "hat Se?e isn't a problem; and second, the traditional para- 
J«!m rt«it ht^tnVss/education partnering is limited to classroom enhancement, 
^et ge ^SdST ifgofernment, business, and education to join together and re- 
j uL T 0 ff nt +q nt makine systemic educational improvement a reality. Its 
toeatenTn ^fof ^ It to?iSSihle commitment. But we believe it is every- 
nnp's re^sibiutv to help ensure that our children are prepared for the world of 
w^rk. fhisl >ey to regaining our leadership as a Nation and maintaining our 
standard of living. . 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I welcome your questions. 
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Buck Heidrick 
Hewlett-Packard Company 



Buck Heidrick is with Hewlett-Packard Vancouver in the manufacturing process 
engineering group. He is co-chair of HP's K-12 Steering Committee, which directs the 
company's involvement in local education. 

Mr Heidrick also chairs the steering committee of the Southwest Washington Tech Prep 
Consortium, is on the council of the Oregon Museum of Science and Industry, and is a 
member of the education committee of the Columbia River Economic Development 
Council. He also has been a guest instructor at the high school level, as well as at 
Washington State University. 

Mr Heidrick was born and raised in the San Francisco Bay Area. He received a B.S. in 
Oceanography from Humboldt State University. He spent his first five years in industry as 
a research scientist with Diamond Shamrock Chemical Company. For the last fifteen years 
he has worked for Hewlett-Packard, holding several positions in engineering and 
management. 

(Hewlett-Packard Vancouver employs 2.300 people and manufactures HP DeskJet 
printers, which are sold worldwide.) 
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Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you very much. 

The next two panelists, I guess, are a duo. So, I will introduce 
you both, and then you can divide up the time 

Tom Koenninger is the Vice President and Editor of The Colum- 
bian He chairs the Business Education Partnership Committee for 
the Greater Vancouver Chamber of Commerce and is truly a local 
person, having graduated from high school in this area, from 

^He^hivolved with a number of community education groups 
such as the Vancouver High School District Foundation and the 
Business and Education Group, but more than that, I believe he 
has a vision of how the whole ecosystem, if you will, of our commu- 
nity and education are intertwined and sees the need, also, for edu- 
cation beyond high school and the importance of that to the com- 

ml Sso y 'as part of this panel is Dr. Jim Parsley, who is the Super- 
intendent of Vancouver Public Schools. The Vancouver School Dis- 
trict has been doing some very innovative things m this area. Inat 
is probably why you want to talk together. , 

He has been Superintendent of the school district since 1980, and 
the school district has received attention lately for its progress m 
an area of education technology. The district has also gained na- 
tional recognition for its drug and alcohol abuse prevention pro- 
grams. 

So, we welcome the two of you. 

Mr Koenninger. Thank you, Madam Chairman, Representative 
English My name is Tom Koenninger. I am Vice President and 
Editor of The Columbian, a daily newspaper serving this commu- 
nity. I am pleased to testify on the success of public and private 
partnerships in the Vancouver area. 

For more than 15 years, I have been involved m a public service 
capacity with the schools of this community. Much of that time has 
been spent in connection with the Vancouver School District. 

As you indicated, I am currently the Chairman of the Business 
Education Roundtable, which is an organization that has been 
working to help at-risk students, those in danger of dropping out 
of school. We are working in partnership with the Vancouver 
School District, and our story is very much a success story. Our 
success is measured in locating enthusiastic and dedicated, hard- 
working volunteers who want to make a positive difference in the 
lives of young people. 

Representative English, you asked for some ideas for motivation. 

I will offer a couple. 

One is community recognition for those efforts, because it is obvi- 
ous there are volunteers in this community eager and willing to 
work for the benefit of education in this community. They need to 
be brought forth; they need to be recognized. 

For the past five years, we have been working— that is, the Busi- 
ness Education Roundtable— with the Vancouver School District, 
and I do not need a lot of adjectives to illustrate how successful our 
programs have been. I only need to give you some examples of 
them. 
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We started by locating businesses that wanted to help young peo- 
ple complete their high school educations, and we went beyond that 
point to elementary-level students. 

The International Air Academy, for example, a business in Van- 
couver, provided training for high school students, up to 60 stu- 
dents at a time. That helped them prepare for jobs in the airline 
industry. It helped them realize why they should complete their 
high school educations. They were on the way out, the way out to 
nowhere. This program helped bring them back. 

The Veterans Administration gave about 420 students a look at 
work in the field of health care. 

Lars Andy's Automotive Transportation Service, another Van- 
couver area business, wrought students in to help them learn about 
the business and provi ded job training to them. 

Vern Vesey, a former county commissioner, took on a project that 
resulted in raising about half a million dollars, both in private and 
public funds, to provide computers, mainly in at-risk schools. It 
was called the Buck-a-Byte program. 

We had a garage sale, for example. Here is a flyer for the garage 
sale, and it says 'The Vancouver Business Education Roundtable 
invites you to participate in a communitywide garage sale," which 
was in the garage right here, "to raise funds to purchase commu- 
nity computer centers for use by students and all community mem- 
bers. Please join us for a fun-filled day with bargains galore where 
every dollar spent will benefit our children and the adult commu- 
nity." It worked. We have much of that program in place. The bene- 
fits are being enjoyed both by students and adults alike within the 
Vancouver School District. 

There are other projects. We have helped hundreds of students 
learn to appreciate education, to be motivated, to be reenergized or 
to receive some energy through volunteer efforts, by showing them 
the business community, by showing them what awaits them after 
school and why they need to go to school to get there. 

These include students who, as I mentioned, wanted to drop out 
but were persuaded to remain in school, teenage mothers, students 
at the poverty level, some so poor — and here is an actual situa- 
tion — where brothers alternated schooldays because they had only 
one pair of shoes between them. 

We had clothing programs. For example, The Columbian, 
through its Peoplo in Need program, sponsors clothing programs in 
the fall for students. 

We had a program, for example, in the Fruit Valley area where 
we put together clothes, and because we knew that there is pride 
in purchase and less pride if it is a giveaway program, we offered 
clothing at pennies per item, and it was very, very successful, and 
it was very worthwhile, and we felt the gratitude and the internal 
recognition for doing that. 

Another partnership example involves my newspaper, The Co- 
lumbian, which, working with the Vancouver School District and 
the Evergreen School District, is launching Classroom Connections, 
a voice information system that provides homework and class infor- 
mation to students and their parents free of charge. There is no 
cost to the school districts. The cost is borne through advertising. 
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Then there is the Brown Bag Group, a subgroup of the Round- 
table, which has worked with elementary children by raising funds 
for a wellness-mobile to address their health needs and through 
parenting programs. We have also encountered examples where 
six-year-old children are helping each other prepare for school, 
again a value of putting these kinds of programs together and a 
value in getting the community mobilized behind them. 

Finally I want to mention the Vancouver School District foun- 
dation which was established in 1988. Its purpose is to help stu- 
dents achieve the education they need to succeed m an increasingly 
complex and demanding society. , „ o , n 

We have raised funds which now exceed half a million dollars to 
help at-risk students in a variety of programs, in a variety of situa- 
tions within the Vancouver School District. . 

That is a group of people within this community working with 
the school district to bring all of this together for the benefit of stu- 
dents. It helps. It is working. It is, again, a proven success. 

What I have described, I think, is in effect public-private part- 
nership that is working well for this community, its young people, 
and the future they represent. 

Thank you. . . „ , 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Koennmger follows:] 

Statement of Tom Koenninger, Vice-president and Editor, The Columbian, 

Vancouver, Washington 

The Columbian, U.S. Bank, a.id the Vancouver School District Partnership 

There aran't many who know what Nancy Johnson and Kim Cooke, employees of 
Thf Columbian, have gone through tc make the U.S. Bank Classroom Connection 
on? of S? besTon-Une g homework hotlines in the country. Their work, which will 

on public display beginning September 20 1993 m newspaper ads appearing in 
Thl • Columbian, wM affect all classroom teachers, students, and parents in the Van- 
couver SchoS District community. Thi ? program, already under careful observation 
bv other big newspapers around the Nation, has the potential to become the great- 
est aSmpt at brSSng so many parents and teachers topther m a singl. effort, 
nossiblv the largest ever done by any newspaper in the United states. 
P The VaSouvfr School District staff have attended workshops providing mforma- 
tion about the Classroom Connection program and 29 schools have indicated a de- 
sk? to participate in the program. This program is provided by The Columbuznj and 
SDor^oredby U.S. Bank to district schools to assist them in informing parents about 
school functions. This telephone link will supply parents with easy acce to general 
school information, updated school sports and schedules, and The Columbians 
Newspape?^ Education activities. To utilize Classroom Connection the school per- 
sonnel records school functions and information on a coded telephone line daily, 
weekly, or monthly for parents to access as needed In turn, parents access this in- 
formation on a touch-tone telephone at any time by calling a number specifically 
coded for their child's school. At any time, parents can receive and clarify up-to-date 
information about their child's school functions. 

This program will provide students and faculty with additional human and mate- 
rial resources, increase community support for the educational process, and estab- 
lish an exciting partnership between the Vancouver School District, The Columbian 
and U S Bank Communications between school and home will be considerably ex- 
panded "and parents and staff will have a 24-hour, seven-days-a-week seme o 
share information about their students and school activities. 
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OVERVIEW 



The Vancouver School District has an all encompassing and 
comprehensive partnership with the larger Vancouver community. 
These partnerships range from small to all-inclusive, from site 
specific to district- wide. 

The partnerships are as diverse as the needs of the district ranging 
from the senior citizen who donates school supplies for children m 
need to Hewlett-Packard employees who provide mservice 
opportunities to high school teachers. 

The education and the well-being of children is a broadly shared 
community responsibility. Schools do not have all the necessary 
resources to meet the emotional, social, medical, or intellectual needs 
of students. Attempts to meet these needs can be more readily 
accomplished through the collaborate efforts with the community. 
The community partnership program h?s as its primary purpose the 
formation of an alliance to both enhance learning environments and 
to assure eventual graduation. 
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WHO ARE PARTNERS? 



Partners are individuals, civic organizations, churches, and 
businesses who are showing they care about students' success by 
helping the schools. 

Partners are: 

members of the Hazel Dell Lions Club who help organize a 
school carnival- 
retired women who sell their stitchery and donate part of the 
proceeds to a fund for shoes for needy children; 

emplovees of Vancouver Bolt & Supply, Inc. who volunteer 
time once a week to help kindergartners improve motor 
perceptual skills; 

members of a local church who watch pre-school students 
while their parents attend parenting classes taught by 
counselors at a school; 

citizens who write a check to the Vancouver School District 
Foundation; and 

businesses that collaborate with the district to offer credit- 
bearins classes to "at-risk" high school students. 

Ideas for partnerships are limited only by our imaginations. For 
example, two beauticians are inviting fifth- and sixth-grade girls and 
their mothers to attend a free grooming class. When students feel 
good about their appearance, they are better able to interact with 
others and learn. 
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BUSINESS -EDUCATORS ROUNDTABLE 

The goal of the Business-Educators Roundtable is to establish a 
partnership with the Vancouver School District as an advisory body 
to the district in matters of "at-risk" students by ... 

... serving as an advocate for the "at-risk" segment of the 
student population; 

... serving as a resource, obtaining financial support and 
volunteers where possible for special projects of the 
committee; and 

... serving as a model, through projects and actions for others 
within the community and outside. 

The Business-Educators Roundtable believes that if we can help 
young people to productive levels, we are making a positive 
investment in this community's future. 

The Business-Educators Roundtable is dedicated to identifying 
community resources to assist the Vancouver School District in its 
"at-risk" efforts. 
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RnnwMRAf, GROUP 




. Department of Social & Health Services liaisons in each of 
the five special-need elementary schools 

. Creation of a Kids' Care-A-Van, a wellness mobile, staffed by 
a Southwest Washington Health Nurse Practitioner to 
reduce health care issues for students 

. Creation of the Welcome Room, a school-within-a-school, for 
homeless children 

■ . Extended after-school programs supported by the City's 
Park and Recieation program 



. Parenting programs supported by local church 



groups 
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BUCK-A-BYTF mMMITTEE 

As a sub-group of the Business-Educators Roundtable, the goal of the 
Buck-a-Byte committee has been to establish computer centers for the 
Vancouver community, based on a successful program at 
Washington Elementary School. 

Initially, the additional centers, to be located throughout the 
Vancouver community, would not only serve students, but provide a 
resource for local businesses and citizens. 

The Buck-a-Byte project of the Vancouver School District Foundation 
and Business-Educators Roundtable is $10,200 closer to putting 
computer centers in four or five at-risk elementary schools. The 
donation from SWIFT (Southwest Washington Independent Forward 
Thrust) will fund the first adult software package for Washington 
Elementary School's community lab. 
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VANCOUVER SCHO^ T rucTmPT FOUNDATION 

The Vancouver School District Foundation was established in 1988. 
Its purpose is to help students achieve the education they need to 
succeed in an increasingly complex and demanding society. 

Foundation funds are distributed for educational purposes which 
lack public funding. The foundation's mission is to ... 

encourage and motivate students to their highest level of 
achievement; 

help students move into productive societal roles by 
supporting academic, vocational, social and cultural 
endeavors; 

help and encourage work training, advocacy and job 
placement, and life skills training for students; 

actively marshal human and financial resources of the 
community to accomplish these objectives; 

Gifts pay rich dividends by making a significant difference in the 
lives of tomorrow's citizens. 

• By helping- to make possible parenting classes in many 
schools, parents receive a much needed opportunity to learn 
how to meet their children's physical and emotional needs. 
Well-cared-for students are more apt to stay in school and 
achieve more. 

• By preventing one student from dropping out of school, it 
moves an employable person into the job market, someone 
who will share the tax load. 

• By helping coordinate social services to families, it can ease 
physical and social problems which hinder students' ability 
to leam. 

• By providing scholarship incentives, it encourages students 
to seek education beyond high school. 
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TNTR A -DISTRICT PA RTNERSHIPS 

Shumway kids helps tots - When the staff at Little Acorn Preschool 
counts blessings, Shumway Middle School is numbered among them. 
Linda Meade, Phil Harding, and other Shumway faculty have placed 
18 students at the preschool. 

The students work three days a week in three classrooms with three- 
to-five-year-olds. They -give one-to-one assistance with small 
manipulates, reading, snack, fine motor crafts, and playground 
supervision. 

"The students sent to us are top notch: independent, mature and 
invaluable," said Marianne Eddmgton, the preschool's director. 
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COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 



GREEN SPACE PROJECT GETS GREEN LIGHT 



By next February, Lake Shore Elementary School' s 
staff, students and neighbors will be enjoying a 
piece of great outdoors — right at their doorstep. 

Together, the school and the community are de- 
veloping a green space. They plan to restore a 
section of land to a natural habitat for birds by 
planting native trees and foliage. Also included in 
the park-like area will be a study center and a 
neighborhood pain with handicapped access. 

Part of the property is owned by the school district; 
the rest is owned by Lake Shore Athletic Club, 
which has become a partnei ii the project 

The project is being funded by a S2.20O grant from 
the U.S. Fish ar.d Wildlife Federation, with Metro- 
politan Green Space as the supervising agency. 



Lake Shore was the only site selected by Clark 
County. Parent volunteer Jane Van Dyke wrote 
the grant application, and she is continuing to help 
coordinate the project. 

The school is looking for partners to help with the 
project. Dave Lambert, horticulture teacher at 
Columbia River High School, hopes to get high 
schoolers involved with the planting. Yard 'N 
Garden already has donated some plants. More 
plants and fencing will be needed to complete the 
area. 

The new green space will bs ready just in time for 
a major centennial celebration being planned for 
the 1994-95 school year. That will mark the 100th 
year that a school has been operating in the Lake 
Shore area. (June 1993) 



VSD FOUNDATION HONORS HEROES 



Five years ago the Vancouver School District 
Foundation was just a dream. Now. the Founda- 
tion gives S40.000 ■ S50.000 back to students and 
classrooms each year. 

"Today our assets are over S300.000. Our goal is 
to top SI million," said Shirley Galloway, outgo- 
ing president, :o Foundation members and hon- 
ored guests who had gathered at the Center for 
Educational Leadership fora recognition luncheon 
on June 2. 1993. 

Nineteen "super heroes' ' were recognized for their 
outstanding contributions: Boise Cascade for sup- 
porting a computer lab at Washington Elementary 
School; Business/Educators Roundtable for help- 
ing build adult learning programs; Clark Public 



Utilities for implementing automatic employee 
deductions; Columbia Business Community for 
the Arts for hosting and donating proceeds from 
Arts Crawl; and First United Methodist Church for 
adopting Washington Elementary School. 

Also honored were Great Western Malting for 
collecting donations ihrough the Hood-to-Coast 
run; Firefighters, Local 452. for providing dental 
sealantfor second graders' teeth; Jostens Learning 
Corporation for support of the Renaissance Pro- 
gram; and Lein. Stanek & Willson for contribu- 
tionsforat-riskchildren. Security Pacific/Seafirst 
B ank was recognized for supporting the computer 
education program; St. Joseph's Church for pro- 
viding shoes, medical and dental services for at- 
risk youth; St. Paul Lutheran Church women for 
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donating clothing and shoes for Hough Elemen- 
tary School; Voiturc 99, 40 ct 8, for providing 
student incentives at FirGrove Children's Centen 
and Vancouver Rotary Club Foundation for con- 
tributing school supplies for King and Roosevelt 
elementary schools. 



One of the first supporters of at-risk schools. 
Vancouver Bolt & Supply, started the "Bolt into 
Books" pro gramatMinnehaha Elementary School 
and continues to fund staff development. "We 
cannot afford not to support the children." said 
owner Doris Johnson. (June 1993) 



VA PARTNERSHIP HAS HELPED 422 STUDENTS 



Vancouver School District's five-year partner- 
ship with the Veterans' Administration has pro- 
vided career learning opportunities for 422 stu- 
dents. Sixteen of those students have been hired 
by the VA upon completing their Career Focus 
experience. The VA partnership has been a 
springboard for other Career Focus partnerships 
within the district and a model for VA/education 
partnerships across the nation, according to Jill 
Carpenter, resource coordinator for vocational 
education. 



Ron Porzio, chief voluntary services of '.he Veter- 
ans Affairs Medical Facilities, and S-.san Beecile. 
assistant chief, were honored by the board for their 
dedicated work with Vancouver students. Ron 
Porzio helped develop a vision and spearhec'-d 
the original program. (June 14, 1993) 



RAH, RAH, RAH, RENAISSANCE WILL CHEER STUDENT AND 

STAFF SUCCESSES 



He's got the pass at the 40-yard line! He's at the 
30, the 10. It's a touchdown! The crowd goes 
wild! 

She's been in school every day! Her grade point 
is up to 32! She's teachin^fifth graders how to 
plan wetlands areas! And, she doesn't 'use drugs 
or alcohol! The crowd roars! 

Yes. sports achievements are worth celebrating 
and deserving of community support. But so are 
academic achievements, community service, regu - 
lar school attendance, and a commitment to stay 
off drugs and alcohol. 

With the endorsement of the Greater Vancouver 
Chamber of Commerce, Vancouver School Dis- 
trict is launching the Renaissance Student Recog- 
nition Program to reward high school students for 
their successes on the road to becoming respon- 



sible, educated citizens. Local businesses are 
providing donations and discounts on merchan- 
dise to encourage academic excellence, grade 
improvements, and appropriate school behaviors. 

Attendance recognition drawings kicked off the 
program at Columbia River, Hudson's Bay, Fort 
Vancouver and Pan Terra on the Monday follow- 
ing spring break. At each school a student's name 
was drawn from a barrel, and if that student had r.o 
unexcused absences for a specified period of time, 
he or she received S5.00. Attendance drawings 
will continue throughout the rest of the year. 

Students who meet certain criteria will be issued 
cards entitling them to discounts at local busi- 
nesses. To receive a Gold Card, with the highest 
level of incentives, a student must have a grade 
point of 3.8 to 4.0 for the past quarter. Red Cards 
will be issued to students with grade points 3.3 to 
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3 7 and White Cards will be given to students with 
mde points of 2.5 to 3.2 or those who have 
demonstrated a .5 grade point improvement with 
no F's. 

To receive Renaissance privileges, students also 
must demonstrate good attendance and positive 
school behavior. Three hours of communiry or 
school service is required per quarter. 

Business leaders also have expressed the desire to 



provide incentives to school employees to reward 
their contributions to education. The Chan House 
donated certificates for dinner for two, and draw- 
ings were held at each high school during staff 
Renaissance information meetings. 

The Renaissance Program is being piloted in Van- 
couver School District this spring quarter under 
the direction of Jim Sork, Resource Coordinator. 
The full-fledged program will kick off with fan- 
fare next fall (May) 993) 



JOHNSON RECOGNIZED AS SCIENCE GRANT RECIPIENT 



Robvn Johnson has been chosen to receive a 
S14 000 erant in the Partners in Science Program 
funded by the M.J. Murdock Trust Foundation for 
Research Corporation. 

Johnson, a science teacheratFon Vancouver High 
School, will be conducting research jointly over a 
period of two summers with Dr. Richard Johnson 
of the Oregon Graduate Institute of Sc:cr.ce and 
Ter hnology. 



She will be studying the con sequences of gas spills 
into soils and trying to discover better ways to 
clean them up. Johnson then will bring this infor- 
mation back to the high school and share it with 
students. 

Board Member Randi Holland and Resource Co- 
ordinator S vreece McLean presented J ohnson with 
an Excellence for Education certificate. "This is 
just one of the number of ways that staff has come 
out of the Ivory Tower into the community. 
Holland said. (April 26, 1993) 



PARTNERSHIP WITH HEWLETT PACKARD APPLAUDED 



The Board presented Barbara Kommer, manager 
of public affairs f or HewlestPackard.apanr.ership 

certificate and plaque for her contribution to sci- 
ence education. 

Kommer was instrumental in garnering her 
company's support for high school science learn- 
ing throueh the funding of The Science Screen 
Report, actional effort to get current sciemuic 
information on meaningful topics out to high school 
students. Hewlett-Packard funded this project :cr 
Clark County science students. 



V ancouver' s students have used videos and book- 
lets that arrive monthly to explore such topics as 
global warming, marine science, solar energy, 
medical research and other science topics. 

Dr Parslev extended his appreciation to Kommer 
and pointed out that several Hewlett-Packard em- 
ployees are serving on the district's High School 
Restructuring Committee. (April 26, 1993) 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM WILL LINK PARENTS WITH SCHOOLS 



A new partnership with the Columbian Newspa- 
per will open avenues of communication between 
parents and schools. A telephone information link 
proposed by the Columbian will allow teachers 
and other school personnel torecord daily, weekly 
or monthly messages for parents. So far the 
faculty at 23 Vancouver schools have indicated a 
desire to participate, and others are considering it. 

TheColumbian will purchase and own the system. 
Sponsors will help underwrite the cost of installa- 
tion and phone line charges (approximately 



S16.000 to $20,000) per year). There will be no 
cost to the school district. 

A trial run of the system could be in place by mid- 
April and will continue until the end of this school 
year. Prior to implementation, letters will be sent 
to parents explaining the service. 

Board approval of the Classroom Connection Pro- 
gram Agreement gave the Columbian the go- 
ahead needed to line up sponsors. (March8.1993) 



"CHOICE AND DECISIONS" CURRICULUM DONATED BY 
BANK OF VANCOUVER FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



An extremeiy generous donation by the Bank of 
Vancouver will enhance family life educai.on in 
all three high schools in the District. The bank 
purchased ''choices and Decisions" curriculum 
which will be used in "On Your Own" classes 
beginning second semester. It includes interactive 
videos to help students leam practical life skills 
including planning, budgeting, and goal setting. 



"The duality of educational materials is out-stand- 
ing," said Jill Carpenter, resource coordinator who 
oversees vocational education. She noted that 
Vancouver is the first school district in the North- 
west to have use of the curriculum. 

Pam Hicks accepted a certificate of appreciation 
on behalf of the Bank of Vancouver. Dr. Ed 
Rankin, board vice-president, presented the award. 
(January 11, 1993) 



PAN TERRA STUDENTS SHARE FINAL GEE CREEK REPORT 



"I'm seeing students become every day scien- 
tists," said teacher Pat Jones about Pan Terra 
students who have been involved in a year-long 
study of Gee Creek. Last fall, the students had 
presented a report to the Board about their in-field 
studies and cooperative venture with thcAdvanced 
Applied Science class at Ridgefield High School. 
At the June 8 meeting, students presented a final 
written report of their findings on Gee Creek to the 
Board. 



Syreece McLean, resource coordinator for sci- 
ence, compared science studies with sports. In her 
analogy, she said, "Each team member must leam 
and practice individual skills. But if you never get 
to play the game you don't yet know what it's all 
about These (Pan Terra) students have played the 
game. " Thirteen Pan Terra students were directly 
involved in the study, and 20 were indirectly 
involved. 
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According to Principal Sieve Friebel the real suc- 
cess of ihe project came not in the findings of the 
studies, but in the cognitive and social skills gained 
by the students. "These are students who have not 
had success at school before." he said. 

During the project, students learned to research 
and formulate questions. Some developed leader- 
ship skills. As a group effort, they composed a 
final report which will be shared with county 
officials. 



Senior Ken Alkins told the board that the students 
had found drastic increases in carbon dioxide 
levels and hardness of the water in the creek 
between March and June. S tudents also found that 
plants can survive where trout cannot 

Upon receiving a copy of the final report. Dr. 
Parsley said, "This is 'A' work in any body's high 
school/' (June 8, 1992) 



THROUGH RUNNING START, 92 VSD HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WILL ATTEND CLARK COLLEGE 



Ninety -two students from Vancouver schools have 
signed up to participate in Running Stan for the 
1992-93 school year. The program, implemented 
by the Washington State Legislature, allows stu- 
dents to attend community colleges full or pan 
time to obtain college credits during their junior 
and senior high school years. 

High schools must reimburse the college a propor- 
tionate share of the district's state basic education 
funding. For the 92 students participating in the 
1 992-93 school year, the district will lose S220.000 
in state revenue. 

At the May 22 Board Meeting, Operations Assis- 
tant Alice Cooley gave an overview of the pro- 



gram. Running Stan pilot projects were autho- 
rized by the 1990 Legislature. Five community 
colleges test piloted the program with 358 students 
participating during the 1990-91 and 1991-92 
school years. Running Start will be implemented 
at all community and technical colleges in 1992- 
93. 

To participate in Running Stan, students must be 
tested at Clark College and meet with high school 
counselors to forecast for the coming year. Dis- 
tricts determine if college courses are equivalent 
to high school requirements and designate the 
amount of credit to grant. Department chairs and 
Resource Coordinator Jim Sork made recommen- 
dations for course equivait:"s. (May 22, 1992) 



NEW APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM OFFERS TEACHERS PRACTICAL 
WORK EXPERIENCE IN COMMUNITY 



Under a new Summer Apprenticeship Program, 
vocational teachers and counselors may work tor 
local businesses to leam current practices and 
practical applications of the subjects and skills 
they teach. So far. four educators in the Vancou- 
ver School District have signed up for the appren- 
ticeship program which is new to the region and 
unique in the state. The program is limited to 15 
participants from Vancouver School District for 
the summer of 1992. 



In addition to gaining field experience, partici- 
pants may obtain college credit through Seattle 
University. Sponsors of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram are Vancouver School District. Evergreen 
School District and the Educational Service Dis- 
trict 112. 

The Board of Directors approved a SlO-per-hour 
rate which will be split between participating 
businesses and the district for Vancouver School 
District employees. (May 22. 1992) 
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VANCOUVER SCHOOL DISTRICT RECEIVES $120,000 FROM 
STATE FOR JOINT COMMUNITY USE PARK 



Vancouver School District has received S 1 20,000 
in matching funds from the state for the purchase 
of property adjacent to Bagley Center and the new 
Roosevelt Elementary School. In a joint project 
with the City of Vancouver, the property will be 
developed into a community ?ark. 

Vancouver School District purchased the five acres 
of property in October 1990 for S240.000. The 
City of Vancouver purchased approximately 1 1 .5 



acres of adjoining property to further enhance the 
open space. 

Washington State Interagency Committee for 
Outdoor Recreation (IAC) approved a grant for50 
percent matching money for both the district and 
the city land purchases. The Board of Directors 
gladly approved the project grant agreement with 
IAC to receive the district' s S 120,000 share. (April 
13, 1992) 



TRIO HONORED FOR DEDICATION TO ADULT EDUCATION 



Some people just can't get enough of school. 
Every Tuesday evening, Ted DeVore, Steve 
Friebel, and Lou Davis go back to school from 
6-30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. DeVore a 6th grade teacher 
at Hough Elementary School; Davis, secretary at 
Hough; and Friebel, principal at Pur. Tsm Alter- 
native School, were honored by the Board for 
volunteering their time and efforts at the Evening 
AdultL jningClassatHough Elementary School. 



Approximately 15 adults arc learning keyboard- 
ing, math, and computer skills. Two adults are 
working toward their GED and one parent attends 
the 6th grade math class each day. 

Principal Gary Adams described the atmosphere 
as "accepting," •'warm," and "relaxed." "Adults 
are learning that education can be fun. This is a 
step in the right direction — helping adults better 
themselves," he said. (February 10, 1992) 



BOARD APPLAUDS OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 



Students at Eisenhower Elementary School will be 
able to produce a quality school newspaper thanks 
to generous donations by J.D. White Company. 
The company donated a personal computer, printer 
with sheet feeder, and Word Perfect and LOTUS 



software, valued at approximately S1.500 to the 
school. To recognize the contribution, John 
Ottosen, manager of information systems, pre- 
sented a "Partnership Certificate" to Dalcne White 
at the Board of Directors meeting. (December 9, 
1991) 
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OMSI PARTNERSHIP MEANS TRAINING FOR TEACHERS, SCIENCE 
EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE FOR STUDENTS 



As part of the science revitalization, the Board of 
Directors unanimously approved a partnership con- 
tract with the Oregon Museum of Science and 
Industry (OMSI) for the 1991-92 school year. The 
partnership will affect students in 58 classrooms in 
K-12, said Syreecc McLean, resource coordinator 
for science. 

OMSI will provide hands-on science activities in 
the schools. Teachers and students will select from 
a variety of three-week science units, including 
Amazing Whales, Kiddy Chemistry, and Physics 
Fun-Damentals. 



Previously, OMSI's traveling program has been 
geared for students in grades K-8. At the district' s 
request, OMSI is preparing presentations on lasers 
and holography for high school students. 

Gutierreznoted that the cost of the contract, S 1 3,400 
is minimal considering the number of students 
who will benefit. The contract will also provide 
staff development activities and training. "It's a 
very good start," said McLean. 
(October 28, 1991) 



NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC KIDS NETWORK GIVES STUDENTS 
A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 



Students at Truman Elementary School have a 
different view of Vancouver than they did amonth 
ago. Tneir concepts of other communities have 
been turned inside out and upside down with 
surprising revelations. 

Through the National Geographic Kids Network, 
Challenge students in Evelyn Ko's class and Patty 
Simonds' class have been using telecommunica- 
tions to share information with nine schools lo- 
cated throughout the United States, Canada, and 
Iceland. 

With the "Hello!" unit, students were introduced 
to scientific research methods and computer tools. 
Once a computer modem was set up at the school, 
students received a letter from scientists request- 
ing information. Their first assignment was to 
locate the exact longitude and latitude of Vancou- 
ver. 

Through telecommunications, students sent that 
information over phone lines to an electronic mail 
box. With information received from the nine 



other schools in their team, they mapped the global 
address of each school. 

Truman students then worked in small groups to 
gather research about their community, including 
the economy, schools, climate, government and 
landscape. Students were encouraged to investi- 
gate and use various kinds of research. They were 
able to share the information electronically with 
students at other schools and then use that infor- 
mation for analysis and comparison. 

Before results from the various schools were in, 
students made predictions. Some of their findings 
were not what they expected. Before tabulating 
data on pets, Truman students predicted that the 
students in a school in Iceland might own dogs or 
seals. Instead, their data revealed 20 pet parrots! 
They were fascinated to discover that a school in 
Canada had to build a fence to keep out bears and 
foxes. Another rural school has a classroom with 
only seven students, whose favorite non-school 
activity is traveling to the closest Minit Man. 
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Students will soon learn far more interesting facts 
about their world. Information gathered by vari- 
ous teams throughout the world will be shared. 
Somewhere in the Soviet Union children will 
discover that the students at Truman Elementary 
School have the largest number of pet spiders and 
a pet iguana! 



Mote: Truman School is the first school in the 
Vancouver district to be connected with the Na- 
tional Geographic Kids Network. Washington 
School will access the system for eight weeks 
beginning January 2. (October 1, 1991) 



FREE IS A VERY GOOELPRICE: COMPUTER TERMINALS AND 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT ENHANCE SCHOOLS 



When Don Biggs and Associates decided to up- 
date office computer equipment, it was a red-letter 
day for Vancouver schools. The company do- 
nated the older equipment, estimated at a market 
value of S6,0OO-S7,O0O, to the district. 

Eighteen computer terminals will be placed in the 
schools allowing students and staff to access infor- 
mation from the district's central computers. These 
are one generation better than those now being 
used, explained John Ottoscn, information sys- 
tems manager. Other terminals will be used for 
repair pans. Four printers and a Microvax II were 
also donated. 



"This is a perfect example of partnership," said 
board member Paul Gutierrez, as he presented a 
partnership award to Greg Anderson, president of 
Don Biggs and Associates. 

The City of Vancouver was honored with a part- 
nership award for the donation of playground 
equipment to John Rogers Elementary School. 
"It's important to have meaningful activities for 
our children during recess," said Dr. Judy Price, 
principal of the school. She noted that neighbor- 
hood children have also been enjoying the equip- 
ment during evenings and weekends. Two new 
swing sets and two slides were installed on the 
school grounds in April. (September 23, 1991) 



APPLE COMPUTER DONATES SIX COMPUTERS TO DISTRICT 



Boanl member Dale Rice presented Apple Com- 
puter. Inc. with a community partnership award. 
The company donated six Macintosh microcom- 
puters worth a total of S10.000 to the Vancouver 
School District. 

The computers had been loaned to the district as an 
awareness "travel package" for students and staff. 
Computers are often loaned by companies for one 
year, but the gift by Apple was unique, said John 



Ottosen, information systems manager for the 
district. 

Martin Fromme, account executive, and Mary 
Erickson, district sales manager, accepted the a ward 
for Apple Computer. (September 9, 1991) 
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COUPON BOOK SALES WILL HELP SCHOOLS 



The Vancouver School District Foundation 's Cou- 
pon Book fund raiser will kick off Thursday, 
September 26, at 3:30 p.m. in the Vista Room a: 
the Administration Center. Booklets will go on 
sale Friday, September 27, at most schools in the 
district. 

Many coupons are for food and entertainment at 
two-for-one prices, primarily within the Vancou- 
ver area. Discounts on Northwest motels and ski 
lift tickets also will be included, some at 50 percent 
off the normal rate. 



Cost of each booklet will be S 10, with 55 going to 
the school, S2 going to the Foundation and S3 
eoing to the marketing company. The Clark 
County Schools Employees' Credit Union con- 
tributed $3,800 toward printing costs. 

Don't wait too long to purchase a booklet for 
yourself. Only 12,000 have been ordered, and 
they're expected to sell like two-for-one hotcakcs! 
(September 1991) 
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WELLNESS MOBILE WILL HELP KEEP KIDS HEALTHY, 
WEALTHY, AND WISE 



Children in Vancouver schools will soon be brim- 
ming with good health. The "Wellness Mobile," 
nicknamed the "Kids Care-a- Van" will begin roll- 
ing up to Hough, Washington, Fruit Valley, John 
Rogers and King elementary schools beginning 
mid-to late October. 

The Southwest Washington Health District, under 
the direction of Tom Milne, applied for and re- 
ceived a S50.000 state bridge grant to pay for the 
mobile unit, salary of a nurse practitioner, and 
expenses for 18 months. 

In September, C-Tran donated a 30-foot bus :o 
Vancouver School District to serve as the health- 
care facility on wheels. Kaiser Permanente do- 
nated S2,000 plus durable equipment, including 
an examining table, chair and desk. The bus is now 
being painted and equipped to serve as a health- 
care facility, with much of the work being done by 
community volunteers. 

Pediatric Nurse Practitioner Mary Stevenson was 
hired two weeks ago to staff the van. She will give 
"Healthy Kids" screenings - Early Periodic Screen- 
ing Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) — a state- 
wide screening for those eligible for Medicaid. A 



social worker from the Department of Social & 
Health Services will work with her to help enroll 
eligible families in state health programs. 

The target is 80 percent of eligible children receiv- 
ing an annual EPSDT. Now 20 percent of eligible 
children, and less than seven percent of elemen- 
tary age children, are screened annually. The 
Vancouver schools targeted forthe initial program 
have the highest percentages of eligible children. 
Screenings for others may be provided on a fee 
basis. 

Stevenson will also treat minor childhood ill- 
nesses and will be the primary health-care pro- 
vider for children who do not see a physician 
regularly. Parental permission is required, and 
forms have been sent to parents at those schools. 

Children will be referred to specialists as needed. 
"Everyone is really excited about this project. It 
will service a population of children who don't get 
general health care. One goal is to decrease 
absenteeism in school," said Stevenson. 

Because of the shortage of pediatricians in Clark 
County, local doctors have endorsed the project. 
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It's such a wonderful concept. I think it will be a 
tremendous asset to the community," said Shirley 
Galloway, president of the Vancouver School 
District Foundation. 

Organizers plan to keep the program going beyond 
iheinitial 18-monthfundingperiod. "Weenvision 
adding a second van and increasing the service 
area to include more schools," said Stevenson. 



Donations are still being sought for medical sup- 
plies and equipment, including a computer for 
record- keeping, a refri gerator for storing v accines, 
window blinds, and a heater. If you would like to 
make a donation, contact Shirley Galloway at 693 - 
8163. (September 1991) 



"BARGAIN-A-BYTE" GARAGE SALE DUE 



It promises to be one of the biggest garage sales in 
Clark County and the goal is lofty: to help raise 
$65,000 in local funds to place four community 
computer centers throughout Vancouver. 

The "Bargain-a-Byte" garage sale will be Satur- 
day, September 28, from 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. at 
the underground parking lot at City Hall. Pedes- 
trian entrances to the lot are on "C" Street and 
Broadway. Parking is available along city streets 
and in nearby parking lots. 

The Business/Education Roundtable is sponsor- 
ing the fund raiser. All proceeds will go to the 
Vancouver School District Foundation to support 
the Community Computer Center "Buck-a-Byte" 
project. 

Donations for the sale are being collected through 
local businesses, organizations, and schools. Re- 
freshments will be sold. 



Through grants, donations, and fund raisers, the 
Roundtable is working to raise a total of S560,0O0 
to establish four initial community computer cen- 
ters at Fruit Valley, Martin L. King, Hough and 
Harney elementary schools. These locations were 
chosen to target the greatest numbers of at-risk 
students. The centers will be patterned after a 
successful computer lab system already in place at 
Washington Elementary School. 

Roundtable members hope to raise the necessary 
funds by December to establish the computer 
centers by April 1992. Vancouver School District 
has already committed SI 50,000 to the effort, plus 
school-time staffing for the center, and compute.- 
center time for non-school use. During non- 
school hours, the centers will be used for business 
trainingand community classes. (September 1991) 



GRANGE MEMBERS GO BACK TO SCHOOL 



Principal Claude Gove extended the invitation last 
year. This fail, members of the Hazel Dell Grange 
took him up on the offer. 

On the evening of October 16, approximately 25 
grange members descended upon Hazel Dell El- 
ementary School's computer lab. They came not 
only to see the computers, but to learn how they 
worked and what they could do for students. 



The grange members have a tangible stake in the 
computer lab and the school. Last year, they 
donated S300 toward the computer center to im- 
prove it for students. 

"They are a delightful, wonderfully caring group 
of people. Tney show their concern for young- 
sters," said Gove. 
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Like kids eager to show off a new toy, he and 
teacher Lowell Erickson taught, demonstrated, 
and encouraged the visitors. By the end of the one- 
and-one-half hour computer mini-session, the se- 
nior students were as excited about the technology 
as the instructors. 

"I would grade their efforts at least an "A", said 
Gove. 



The evening class was just one small way to thank 
the Hazel Dell Grange for their support- Gove 
added: "I would like to see a sign with huge letters 
— "Hazel Dell Grange Cares About Hazel Dell 
School". (September 1991) 



COMMUNITY COMPUTER CENTERS GET THUMBS UP 



"This is public education at its ideal best!" said 
Board Member Dale Rice about a proposal for 
Community Computer Centers. 

Vem Veysey, Technology Subcommittee Chair- 
person of the Business/Education Roundtable, 
presented an overview of the proposal and fund 
raising efforts to establish four new community 
computer centers throughout the Vancouver dis- 
trict. Patterned after a computer centerpiloted last 
year at Washington Elementary School, four addi- 
tional centers would be located at Harney, Fruit 
Valley, Martin L. King and Hough elementary 
schools — schools which serve the greatest num- 
bers of at-risk students. 

The computer centers would serve students during 
school hours and provide classes and training 
opportunities for businesses, local organizations 
and individuals during non- school hours. 



The Business/Education Roundtable kicked off 
the fund raiser August 22. Members are hoping to 
raise $560,000 by December to install the centers 
by April. The Vancouver School District has 
already committed $150,000, plus school-time 
staffing for the center, and computer center time 
for non-school use. 

"It's a wonderful idea. It's really an aggressive 
plan," said Dr. Parsley. Board members heartily 
endorsed the project "We've already shown what 
kind of growth these kids can make," said Board 
member Shirley Galloway. Tested at the begin- 
ning and end of the school year, students at Wash- 
ington Elementary School showed significant gains 
in math, language, and problem solving. 

Acting President Ed Rankin asked that room be 
left on the endorsement for absent President Randi 
Holland to include her signature. (August 26, 
1991) 



HEWLETT PACKARD HONORED FOR PARTNERSHIPS 



Charlotte Hanman, resource coordinatorfor Math, 
presented a "Community Partnership" certificate 
to Hewlett Packard for giving a Vancouver School 
District high school classroom a set of HP 485X 
calculators with a Classroom Display Unit. Dick 
Snyder, general manager of Hewlett Packard, ac- 
cepted the award. 



"Calculators are part of the District's plan to 
support mathematics instruction, so this contribu- 
tion is timely and appreciated," said Hartman. 

Parsley noted that HewlettPackard has a history of 
support for education throughout theUnitedStates. 

(June 24, 1991) 
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BOY SCOUTS NAME CARPENTER TOP ADMINISTRATOR 



The Columbia Pacific Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America honored Dr. Jill Carpenter, resource 
coordinator. Carpenter received the Administra- 
tor of the Year Award for her support of the In- 
School Exploring program. 



In-School Exploring serves thousands of high 
school students in the four county area serviced by 
the Columbia Pacific Council. Duane Rhodes, 
executive director of field services for the Colum- 
bia Council, presented Carpenter with the award 
(June 24, 1991) 



DISTRICT AND CITY SHARE BUSINESS PARTNERSHIPS WITH STATE 



Superintendent Jim Parsley and Mayor Bruce 
Hagensen made presentations on building part- 
nerships among cities, schools, and businesses at 
a conference in Bellevue, Washington, February 
2, 1991. Shirley Galloway who led an afternoon 
session at the conference, commended their par- 
ticipation and provided a brief report on the topics 
shared 

Organized by Seattle Mayor Norm Rice, the one- 
day session brought together educators and city 



officials from Edmonds, Seattle, Spokane, as well 
as Vancouver. Participants focused on building 
partnerships and compromises for financing 
schools. 

"Our district looked good," said Galloway. She 
noted the possibility of a follow-up meeting to 
delve more deeply into solutions. (February 4, 
1991) 



GAISER TO PLAN GEOGRAPHIC NETWORK 



Congratulations! Gaiser Middle School has been 
selected as a pilot site for a National Geogiaphic 
Kids Network for middle and junior high schools. 

Until now, the program has been geared for el- 
ementary-age students. Students use computers 
and telecommunications to do scientific projects on 
global environmental issues with other schools 
around the world. 



For this pilot program, the service will be atno cost 
to the school district. Under the direction of 
George Reese, students and staff will help develop 
suitable curriculum for middle school students. 

Science teacher George Reese applied for the pilot 
program, which will be implemented sometime 
during this school year. (November 1990) 
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Chairman Unsoeld. Thank you. 

pleasure to be with you here today. My name is Jim Parsley. 1 am 
the Superintendent of the Vancouver School District. 

I hav ^ actually two pieces of paper to refer to and I am tempted 
to refer to neither, but the first is a compendium, a listing of a 
number of the partnerships, of which Tom Koenninger has men- 
Soned a number of the key and significant items, but within that 
partnership enterprise range from the kinds of things talked about 
by Marian Rutherford at the Hough Elementary School, .which is 
one of our core area schools, the kinds of partnerships with Hew- 
Ltt-PacW and other business enterprises within the community 
who are dedicated to improving education, as well as, 1 t^n*, a 
more significant partnership with the parents of this community 
Sid recognizing tLt they are the missing ingredient all too often 

in Cs\s't ptrTive view of education We have a plan a, gam. 
plan, a strategic plan which we have had in place smce 1990 that 
has four major planks that are resonant throughout our efforts. 

Firs? and foremost is our effort for curriculum revitalization We 
certainly believe in the changing workplace and the e economic rus- 
trationsthat are going throughout our e conotny in fact ^the global 
economy, really imperative that we take a look at the changing 
needs and implications for curriculum. 

I just came back from Europe, and if we are to think that some- 
how in this competitive world, that they have all the answers they 
^sitting at 12-percent unemployment in Europe, they have many 
of the same problems that we are talking about, great frustrations 
between the monetary collapse, threatened monetary co apse . and 
some of the agreements that are attendant to the EC, truly a global 
!Zt rf international competition and the transition from what has 
been an industrial age economy to that of southing that is quite 
uncertain, the information age economy, is certainly at work here. 
There is an awful lot of confusion on that. 

Education comes off a tradition of a 100-year stable enterprise 
a very traditional institution, and it finds itself m the crosshairs 
of change at the current moment, and I think . much of the need to 
focus on curriculum revitalization has to do with the access of ^tech- 
nology that Representative Dorn mentioned and the increased reli- 
ance on student performance, the skills that they are going to need 
in the 21st century versus the traditional knowledges and facts and 
quotations and citations that were part of traditional educataoa. 

We also recognize the second major plank within the Vancouvei 
School District is the need for the devebpment of an investment 
in our infrastructure. We believe very heavilv in technology access 
for youngsters. This past year, we have implemented 27 computer 
installations, integrated learning laboratories, which represent all 
of the K-8 schools in Vancouver. m mrm in 

All told, with our new schools, we have invested $9.5 million m 
technology and infrastructure improvements m the belief that the 
SdulTization of instruction is a profound tool that has been 
missing in the American agenda, and we would certainly implore 
Members of the Congress, as they take a look at what is missing 
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in this current ESEA and also the budget proposal, to recognize 
that that is business left undone, that the access to technology, the 
ability to individualize that curriculum, is a major infrastructure 
investment. , . , _ , 

That and the fiber optic linking with information highways tinds 
this Nation behind some of its competitors. Japan, France, a num- 
ber of those places, are away ahead of us in that arena, and we 
are still using technologies that are 40 or 50 years' old in trying 
to compete on a level playing field. 

One of our third major elements in this district is that of commu- 
nity partnerships. That has been resonant in our panel's presen- 
tation and certainly is a art of our information that we provided 
to you. 

I think the fourth major plank for us is that which is human cap- 
ital, the investment and belief that our" teachers, who come to us 
frequently from colleges and universities— and we are in the aspect 
of growing very rapidly; 1,000 students a year is our growth cycle 
at the present time; we hired upwards of 180 new teachers this 
year— that they frequently come to us ill-prepared from the colleges 
and universities to really have the kinds of skills that we need in 
the modern classroom. 

So, we are very heavily endowed and invested in the new train- 
ing aspects of teacher preparation. We have opened a brand new 
facility, actually one year in the operation, and that is our Center 
for Education Leadership at Eleanor Roosevelt School, and that fa- 
cility, this past year, has o^Tered courses to over 18,000 persons in 
our community, many of those educators, as they have sought to 
provide growth opportunities in areas as disparate as technology to 
classroom techniques to English as a second language opportuni- 
ties. 

We offer our own catalog. In a sense, we offer our own university 
within the Vancouver school system. Some 109 courses are cata- 
loged as we issue the retraining imperative with our plank. 

I think one of the major things with the reauthorization of H.R. 
6, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, is recognizing 
that it is still early in your legislative process, that the full details 
of the bill from the administration are yet unknown to us here in 
the field, and we understand that that will be coming out within 
the next week or so. 

So, it is very difficult to comment in retrospect of any of those 
aspects, but instead, our understanding is that the concepts associ- 
ated with the bill are quite positive. 

They represent increased Chapter 1 funding devoted to con- 
centration grants. It is likely that the legislation is proposing that 
Chapter 2 funds be converted into teacher training program funds. 

I also understand that the administration's bill will place more 
emphasis on the flexibility of program options. That seems very 
desireable and is expected to result in improved outcomes. 

We are also aware that the initiatives being led by Vice Presi- 
dent Gore in recommending abolition of a number of Education De- 
partment programs and cost containment issues and reinventing 
government are certainly overdue and applauded by citizens 
throughout the land. 
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We further would provide Congress input through Representative 
Unsoeld's office on these issues as more specific knowledge comes 
our way 

I wouid say also that we in the Vancouver school community ap- 
plaud H.R. 1804, the Goals 2000 and Education America Act and 
also H.R. 2010, the national service legislation, which are both 
major pieces of legislation of this administration. 

It is clear to us that these and other recommended reforms that 
are being formulated by the administration do have the potential 
to strengthen the work of the Education Department and to be ot 
assistance to educators in the common schools. 

We also believe that, in this round of proposed Federal legisla- 
tion you will be considering a number of opportunities to stream- 
line' rules and regulations, something that Representative Dorn 

SpOke tO. mm a 11 

We certainly favor anything that will increase local program 
flexibility We recognize the interdependency between our Nation s 
schools and employers in creating meaningful workplace experi- 

6HC6S 

The administrate has also proposed a comprehensive school-to- 
work system w> '> itself recognizes the importance of the types 
of partnerships v> ave been talking about here, and we applaud 
all of those initiatives. , „ T 0 , i 

I think you will find that we have within the Vancouver School 
District been at work on many of the same common themes that 
are being discussed in Washington, DC. The fact that this work 
should not lead one to expect quick and easy results is at once to 

us obvious. , . j 

The importance of starting with early childhood education and 
recognizing that it is to be a seamless fit from K-12, in fact on into 
higher education, at least to us, is evident. 

I think one of the areas, in pridefully pointing to our accomplish- 
ments, an area that I am not so proud of— and I will mention two— 
and has been increasingly associated with the Grant Foundation 
report, the forgotten half. 

We really feel that, currently, an area that needs particular at- 
tention are those opportunities for the non-college-bound youth in 
our community and every other community in this land. 

What has happened is that our district, which is very much a 
blue-collar district, that our students have concluded that higher 
education is the way to go. . . . 

We have upwards of 70 percent of our kids that are pointing to- 
wards postsecondary education, but I really believe that an area 
where Washington State needs to, right now, do more than just 
rhetoric is in the tech-prep area. . 

There are examples. In fact, right across the river, the btate ot 
Oregon is a national leader in the tech-prep movement. Certainly, 
we welcome the President's initiatives in this area. 

We believe that opportunities for non-college-bound students and 
for all students need to be increased in the vocational-technical 

ai *We are very proud of the Vocational Skills Center here in Clark 
County, but I will tell you that it is an under-utilized facility. To 
see that facility utilized six hours a day and to see that our own 

G4 
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community college is dismantling its vocational programs, to us, is 

disturbing. . , , „ 

Our legislature has, instead, seen it appropriate to start some- 
thing called Running Start, which is aimed at academic students 
from the high schools but really has no program like a tech-prep 
initiative for those students that are looking for technical lields, 
and certainly, we would applaud that particular direction. 

Mr Koenninger has talked about the Veterans Administration 
program We have had over 400 students, 422 students to date, 
that have gone through that program, in a career-focused program. 
Representative Dorn also mentioned that particular program. 

We think those opportunities for students to increasingly be en- 
gaged with school-to-work transition efforts, actual placement in 
workplaces as they are going through school, is a very important 

adiunct. , ... 

Lastly we believe very much that the community service initia- 
tives that the President has called for is something that we have 
been doing here in Vancouver with something we call the Renais- 
sance Program, where business leaders provide recognition through 
various incentives to students for good attendance, good academic 
performance for pledging to remain free from chemical dependency 
and, lastly, by committing to 75 hours of community service m a 
given academic year. , 

Those students then are rewarded with a card which has then 
photograph and has their ID. They are then allowed to participate 
in a number of discounts at various places of business in town, be 
they retail outlets or fast food places or movie theaters or those 
kinds of incentives, and we think that it is high time that we begin 
to recognize that this generation has an awful lot of great kids, and 
the kids that are doing well need to be recognized. We spend too 
much time dwelling on the 2 to 5 percent that have caused such 

^close with the inherent belief that the Federal programs today 
have been far too restrictive and too narrow in their focus, with a 
reflective look to the past rather than a visionary perspective on 

the future. „ , , . c , 

Education throughout our land will have to go through a pamlul 
process of restructuring and reinvention as these imperatives are 

understood. n , , „. . . ,. 

We can no longer afford to focus on the needs of large-scale insti- 
tutions or on the appetites of growing bureaucracies. Instead, the 
true perspective by which all local and Federal efforts should be 
gauged is whether or not they are truly d>le to make an impact 
on the individual learner and in the classrooms of our Nations 
schools. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Parsley follows:] 

Statement of Dr. James F. Parsley, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, 
Vancouver School District, Vancouver, Washington 

Madam Chairperson and members of the committee: 

My name is James Parsley and I am the Superintendent of the Vancouver School 
District in Vancouver, Washington. ... „ w , 

I am pleased to provide testimony this afternoon before the Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary Secondary, and Vocational Education regarding H.R. 6, the Reauthonza- 
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tion of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA The tae of this 
hearing makes it difficult to speak to the specifics of the atoustration s bill as bpe- 
cifc details have not yet been disclosed to those of us in the field. It is my 'under- 
standing that the administration's bill is expected to ' ^igmfkantlj r increase Chapter 
1 funding devoted to concentration grants and that this legislation is also Jfepr to 
convert Chapter 2 funds into a teacher training program. I also understand that the 
administration's bill will place more emphasis on the flexibility of P/°F a ™.°Pg°^ 
and is expected to result in improved outcomes I am also aware of the > ^latives 
being led by Vice President Gore in recommending abolition of a number otbdu- 
cation Department programs and the efforts underway to permit gr ^ter flexibdity 
for grant recipients in exchange for greater accountability. We will P/ovide t lgSF 
input to Congresswoman Unsoeld's office regarding these issues as further details 



We in the Vancouver school community also applaud H.R. 1804, the Goals 2000 
Educate America Act" and H.R. 2010, the "National Service Legislation " is fear 
to us that these and other recommended reforms being formulated by the admims- 
Sation have the potential to strengthen the work of the Educator ^ Department and 
be of assistance to educators serving in the common schools. We are * £ 

cerned about the adequacy of funding in light of the many difficult decisions which 
the Members of Congress face regarding the Nation s fiscal situation 

Tne concepts envisioned in this rounl of proposed Federal legislation would seem 
to emphasize streamlining rules and regulations, increasing local program flexibil- 
ity and recognizing the inner dependency between our Nation s schools and employ- 
ed ScreatiSf meaningful workplace experiences. The administration has proposed 
a comprehensive school-to-work system which in itself recognwes the ™P°rtance 
of the types of partnerships we have endeavored to establish between the Vancouver 
School District and our community. 

- Under separate cover, committee members will find a number of these partner- 
ships detailed in the materials provided to the committee. I would like to emphasize 
several highlights and conclude with a personal observation on a number of needed 

suggested improvements which should be addressed in the future. 

Within the Vancouver Schools, we have adopted four maior strategic goals around 
which our efforts have been focused. These include curricular reyitahzation, empha- 
sis on human capital (particularly staff development and mservice training needs), 
community partnerships, and investment in our educational infrastructure. Among 
these initiatives the emphasis has been on increased expectations regarding student 
performance a significant investment in educational technology to improve learning 
opportunities, recognition that community partnerships are an essential component 
of restructuring, and providing considerable attention to improving the skills of our 
professional workforce. The school district has received national recogmtion for 
these efforts and this next week will host the National School Boards Association 
as its 1993 visitation site. Last year, NSBA awarded the school district a National 
Pacesetter Award as one of three school districts in the Nation judged to be leading 
in the development of educational uses of technology in the classroom. 

We are also proud of our efforts this past summer to install computerized inte- 
grated learning systems in each of our district's K-8 schools (27). These computer 
installations are expected to foster increased student achievement and equitably 
provide the Vancouver community with a significant learning resource. Computer 
centers are being made available to the public for evening use through several part- 
nership efforts at both the Washington and George C. Marshall elementary schools. 

We have utilized Chapter 2 funds to assist in our acquisition of much ot the afore- 
mentioned technology software systems and would favor retaining flexibility in 
Chapter 2 funding as local school districts consider their own strategic priorities in 
concert with the Education Department's agenda for improving our Nation s schools. 

We are also very prouJ of the school district's commitment to community service 
learning. Within the past year, the District's Renaissance program, with the help 
of local businesses, has provided incentives for senior high school students tor excel- 
lence in the classroom, a commitment to pursue a drug-lree lifestyle, and a commit- 
ment to provide 75 hours annually of community service. It is encouraging to note 
that the concept of community service is one of the hallmarks of President Clinton s 

ag ESEA funding has provided a valuable dimension to Vancouver School District 
programs. As our district becomes increasingly urbanized and as we face a period 
of rapid growth, it is imperative that we continue to recognize the growing diversity 
of the school population and the increased needs embodied by each of these individ- 
ual learners. I believe that the Federal Government should put a great deal more 
emphasis in the area of providing learning technologies to our Nation s classrooms. 
Most frequently, such technology is only found in new schools which are largely 
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being built in growing suburban locations or found in limited access compensatory 
SLSSSSns. As advancements are made in interactive learning and 
ompuS?-a P ssited instmction, we face the very real specto : of; a second-class edu- 
,. a «nn nnnnrtunitv for students not able to access such technology. 

We are q^dte concerned about the growing problem of how to meet the needs of 
non^oK bound youth. We are very prouS of the five-year P**>«*¥™£ ^ 
Veterans' Administration in providing career opportunities for 420 students in our 
ParSr FocuTwSam This Va partnership has been a springboard for a number 
nf other Cafeer F?S programs in our community. The educational worksite pro- 
^ 9 m deveboed by The Vancouver School District and the VA hospitals in Portland 
£3fa ^Vancouver was recently adopted by the Veterans' Administration as a na- 
tional model Far from being a national model on this subject, however, I beheye 
that ^SnrtonState has much to learn from our neighboring State, Oregon. That 
Stated TeaSir Tin developing Tech Prep programs in partnership between the 
fommumtv colleges and school districts has received only lip service m Washington 
StSlnladol State legislators have directed the commumtycoUeges to offer 
acTdeirdc Sogra^n alternatives for high school juniors and semors through its Run- 
S S?art' program. While we do have an excellent program and facility embodied 
S the County Vocational Skills Center, it is my view that such resources are 

heine underuSd ^ and that our community colleges are drifting ; away from their 
S? to meet the vocational and technical training needs of today's students 
fSSffi PresiS ^ClfntonfcaU for the dehneation of academic and occupational 
lomf^Lies f^sLdSS, career education and development, extensive links be- 
twP^r ? schools and employers, and meaningful workplace experiences. 

I close wi n the Inherent belief that Federal programs to date have been far too 
restrictive and narrow in their focus with a reflective look to the past rather than 
a Snary persSve on the future. Education throughout our land will also have 
to go Trough a painful process of restructuring and reinvention as these impera- 
tive 'are understood [We can no longer afford to focus on the needs of large-scale 
institutions o • oVthe appetites of growing bureaucracies; instead the true perspec- 
tive by which local and Federal efforts should be gauged is whether or not they 
ie Sly able to make an impact on the individual learner and on the classrooms 
of our Nation's schools. 

Mrs UNSOELD. I have a feeling that each of these panels could 
have been a whole hearing in itself, but we will try to do the best 

we can. ,. 

Karan, I will let you start out with questions. 

Ms. English. Thank you. Very good testimony from all tour ot 
you, some valuable information. . . 

I heard a comment yesterday and I have heard it maybe twice 
today about teachers maybe being under-prepared for the tools tftat 
they have to be teaching. , , . 

An example yesterday was a company who had donated a lot oi 
technical equipment and computers and given it to the - school. 
However, the teachers were not trained on how to use those as 
tools for teaching. Mr. Parsley, you alluded to under-training-I am 
not sure I am using the right word. But I think this provide ; an 
opportunity. Do any of you have ideas, perhaps ones that you may 
have used, on how to include teachers, as part of this system, part 
of this new momentum, rather than what I have seen happening, 
and that is people blaming the teachers for the failure of the sys- 

Clearly they are a vital part of this change and this partnership, 
and we need to be focusing on how we deal with that partnership. 

Any ideas from any of you? 

Mr. Parsley. I would like to make two remarks related to your 

^First^f all, in regards to colleges and universities, I certainly be- 
lieve they need to be much more responsive in teacher preparation 
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and be much more aligned with the realities of the field of edu- 
cation and what is really happening. 

They seem to be out of sync with the needs of the marketplace 
in this regard and, certainly, the needs of the classroom. 

The operant models tends to be— and many State legislatures 
have certainly caused this to be—this condition to be in place— that 
somehow we hire teachers for the amount of knowledge that they 
possess at any given moment and their job is simply to come into 
a classroom and unveil that knowledge systematically to young- 
sters. 

They have completely forgot that the most important part of the 
ingredient is what is happening in the mind of the student and 
whether that student is learning anything, and I think that, in- 
creasingly, we recognize that learning has to be a lifetime occupa- 
tion. „ 

It is not something that ends with a college degree, to recognize, 
in a learning community, it is okay, and certainly industry recog- 
nizes that as routine and commonplace, the investment in in-serv- 
ice training and in staff development, and I think our first call 
would be to recognize that, with professional educators, there is a 
lifetime commitment to continued growth and to unveil to them the 
opportunities of technology. ^r^™™ -w T ^ ^ 

We also have been a national test site for the NBPTS, National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards, one of 27 sites in the 
Nation and only one of two on the west coast, and we are trying 
to establish brand new teacher certification standards which will 
be based on teacher competencies before a classroom, rather than 
on what courses they have taken, and I think that holds great 

promise. , . , •, c , 

Certainly, I believe strongly in the inherent goodness of people 
who are going into the education profession, and their willingness 
to continue their own education is an indicator of their thirst and 
hunger for that kf .id of opportunity. 

Secondly, I would comment that, I think, regarding what is hap- 
pening in education, we have attempted to put forward a plan in 
which the skills of the teacher, the skills of the classroom, and the 
skills of the learner are in alignment, that youngsters have within 
regards to the kinds of outcomes we would like to see them have 
at the end of their 12-year experience in the public education, that 
that be part of a seamless fit that begins in the primary grades, 
progresses through intermediate education, and I think Represent- 
ative Dorn said that vision very well in regards to Washington s 
four goals, which in a sense are very much like the National goals 
that are being discussed. 

Mr. KOENNINGER. I would like to address the issue of educator 
relevancy to the world beyond education, beyond the institution's 
classrooms, and please tell me if I am appropriate in what I am 
about to say. 

I am stepping into a different role, and that role is as a member 
of what is called the Pacific Northwest Newspaper Association. 
That is a professional organization of 55 daily newspapers in six 
States within the northwest area. 

Earlier this week, I participated in an evaluation visit to Gron- 
zaga University at Spokane. Our purpose was to connect with the 
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people who are teaching journalism there to tell them the result 
of their work and how it is affecting us and newspapers and wheth- 
er their product, namely the students, fit our work, namely news- 

Pa We have' been engaged in this program for about three years 
now PNNA, as a result of this visitation program, not only has 
connected and networked with teachers, so it is much easier tor 
them to talk to us and us to talk to them and them to visit us, but 
we have also provided about $150,000 to institutions, higher insti- 
tutions within the northwest to help purchase, for example, com- 
puter systems, to help purchase materials, to enable some edu- 
cators to attend professional meetings and take professional train- 
ing outside the classroom and away from the institution. 
Mr. HEIDRICK. I am pretty much in agreement with everything 

that has been said here. c v . TT „ . . , 

One of the things that we have done m HP is we have gone out 
and worked with teachers and done some of the science teacher 
training and done some of our continuous change or continuous im- 
provement models with some of the schools, and I heard Tom men- 
tion this whole thing— the product is the student, is getting that 
paradigm shift in the educational environment that their product 
is the student and that their process is education, and as we have 
worked with the teachers in doing that, we have seen a real signni- 
cant change in their emphasis and in their understanding, and as 
thev have done that, they have come to the realization that they 
really need to go out and do marketing and the market analysis, 
and the market analysis is where is your student going to be work- 
ing in the future, what is the environment that they are going to 
be living in, and it helps to make that shift. 

We attempt and have continued to attempt, for the last couple 
of vears to bring in teachers to our environment, to show them 
what the environment is like, and they are continually in awe, as 
we bring them in, at robots and automation and the kinds ol sKUis 
that their students need, and we need more of that, but part ot 
that is getting thatr-achieving that paradigm shift. 

I do not have the answer there, because it is the same problem 
I pointed out before. I think you get about half of the people who 
go ves I understand, they get out there and they take advantage 
of those opportunities, but the way that the education systemis 
structured, many of them do not take advantage of those opportu- 
nities and we lose them, and I do not know how to break that bar- 
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Ms Rutherford. I guess when I think of preparing a teacher to 
teach, it occurs to me that there are many different ways that stu- 
dents learn, and higher technology and computers are a skill that 
most teachers have and they have to learn, because it is constantly 
being changed and upgraded, but most of the students that come 
to school at Hough have verbal skills, and they are increasingly 
strapped to pick up a pencil and write when they pet to school, but 
they can talk, and some of the teachers that have been the most 
successful dealing with the at-risk kids have been those that can 
engage those strengths that those children have and cause them to 
become excited abo^t education and then bringing them along to 
learning the more technical aspects of education. 
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So, I would say that all of our teachers probably bring different 
strengths to their jobs, but I would agree with Dr. Parsley, it is im- 
portant that teachers receive continuing education. 

Ms. English. Thank you very mudh. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Marian, let me follow up and ask you about how 
the accelerated learning model— how do you feel it is working at 
Hough School, and how do you encourage more fathers to get in- 
volved? 

Ms. Rutherford. I think that the way that you can be most suc- 
cessful in encouraging any person to be involved is personally con- 
tacting them and talking with them and saying we need your in- 
volvement in this program. 

When we got out to recruit people to be in the parenting pro- 
gram, you start out with one person, you get them to come, and 
you say, well, to the next person, your friend, so-and-so, is going 
to be there. So, they tend to come along. I just do not think that 
you can possibly underestimate the strength of personal contact. 

The accelerated model, I think, has been successful at Hough be- 
cause it is involving the entire staff, not just the teachers but also 
the classified personnel, and the cooks and the custodians, every- 
one in the building is involved with accelerated schools, and the 
parents. . 

Our new principle at Hough, Joe Turnage, has been with us tor 
one year. He is a man of incredible energy and enthusiasm, and it 
is a great tribute to his own personal commitment that we have 
such a program going at Hough now, and I think that it is critical 
that all the children at Hough, even though they have been termed 
"at-risk" and come from disadvantaged families, that they feel a 
great deal of pride in their school and in their neighborhood, but 
the staff there helps to reinforce in them. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Very interesting. 

Mr. Heidrick, I wanted to first comment that many teachers have 
told me that they do not know how to get their students interested 
in what the possibilities are out there, so that they will learn some- 
thing while they are in a classroom situation, and you just spoke 
of the awe with which some of the teachers view what is going on 
inside your plant when they come up. Have you ever thought of 
having students come? 

Mr. Heidrick. We do have students come, and we have similar 
responses. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Do you know what happens, then, after that? Are 
more of them interested in getting prepared to be able to do some 
of the things that they see are possible at HP? 

Mr. Heidrick. I guess they are, but I do not think we have 
enough experience to say that for sure. 

Certainly, on an individual basis— and again, here, individual 
contact is a lot of the key— the students that we have spent 
mentoring time with, places where we have put our employees in 
classrooms and exposed those students, we have had very good sue- 
cess. 

Just the casual walk-through kind of exposure I am not sure has 
a tremendous impact, other than awe. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I wanted to follow up on something that you said 
in your remarks, that some of what you had done you felt had 
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worked very well and some you were less pleased with. Could you 
elaborate on that and tell us how you might remedy that or what 
you would suggest we look at? ^ _ _ , , 

Mr. Heidrick. I believe that was Dr. Parsley who said that. 
What I had talked about at the end was that we had had varying 
responses from people 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Right. 

Mr. Heidrick. [continuing] and that, to us, has been a real chal- 
lencre 

One of the things that I think we need and I think has started 
to happen in the last couple of weeks, especially with all the public- 
ity that the literacy testing has gotten, has been just this general 
awareness, and certainly, not so much in southern Clark County 
but in northern Clark County and more of the rural areas, there 
is a sense that there is not a problem, that their kids are getting 
a great education and that things are going to be fine and that 
they are going to have jobs, and yet, those are the students that 
are coming to talk to us, looking for jobs, and cannot pass the test, 
and I do not think that the fault lies with any one group or person 
in particular, but when you have a mindset that everything is 
okay, you cannot make progress. The first thing that has to happen 
is people have to realize they have a problem before they go about 

solving it. , _ 

Part of that is just making it more visible, and I think, as 1 said, 
part of this publicity, I think, has done some of that, but part of 
it is getting our community leaders and our legislators and our 
public officials to come out and say things, that there is a problem, 
or to get our business leaders to come out and outright say we have 
got a problem here and we need some help and we need you to 

work with us. , , , . 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Dr. Parsley, I wanted to ask you about whether 
you feel that there should be readiness standards somewhere and 
how we might initiate a process where we will have children better 
prepared to learn, because of the surveys that have happened late- 
ly and the reports— if 30 percent of our children are coming to 
school unprepared to learn and, as adults, almost 50 percent are 
not doing very well as far as literacy is concerned, we have lost an- 
other 10 percent along the way somewhere. So, what about readi- 
ness standards, and what can or should be done there? 

Mr. Parsley. A couple of aspects. I think that this is— the infor- 
mation that came out regarding literacy really is speaking to tech- 
nical literacy, and in fact, in comparisons with— a number of re- 
search studies indicate the United States leads the world, the west- 
ern world, in terms of its teaching of reading. We certainly do not 
in mathematics and science. We are near the bottom of the 13 com- 
parisons, either 11th in one or 12th in the other, but we are first 

in reading. t . „ . ^ T ... . 

Now, the issue is technical literacy. As point of fact, 1 think our 
schools— and this is back to the higher education dilemma— have 
traditionally been turning out people who are prepared to teach lit- 
erature, and the four-year high school experience in English tends 
to be one of literature. 

Youngsters are exposed to the plot, to the storyline, can tell you 
about the love triangle at work and could tell yoa about all of the 
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things that are inherent in the story, but when it comes to reading 
a technical piece of information and being able to translate that 
and convey any kind of understanding, frequently they have not 
been exposed to that. . , , » , 

The colleges and universities in our State now require a technic 
literacy test as an admission criteria, and we have the same thing 
happening there. These are college-entering students that are leav- 
ing the four-year high school, and as they enter into the college 
program, we are finding that a very high percentage of those tail 
the technical literacy tests, they have not had those kinds of expe- 

n So, e i think that is a major lesson that we have learned, and I 
think that we have got to do a lot better job, both at the college 
preparation area as well as our own teaching of technical reading 
skills 

One of the examples and why that is so important is in the auto- 
mobile analogy that Representative Dorn spoke to with his beau- 
tiful model of the 1955 Chevy. 

The manual that probably was operant to— the repair manual 
and the owner's manual or the mechanic's manual, at that time, tor 
that particular unit, probably did not go anymore than 300 pages, 
and a good mechanic could tell you what was wrong with that en- 
gine by just simply listening to it. • 

The manual that is associated with a brand new car today, be 
it a Ford or any other make, a Chevy, you are dealing with a quar- 
ter-million pages of highly-technical information, a™ t£at quarter- 
million pages would be on some kind of a computer CD-KUM ter- 
minal access, and you have to find out from the code number the 
precise week that that car went off the assembly line to be able to 
tell wha< the electronic components are and all the rest. 

So my point in all of this is that it is a very technical world that 
we are entering, and the old skills, the old traditional reading 
skills— and if people think that past generations were better 
equipped to handle the age of technology, they are dead wrong. 

In the 1950s, we were producing— about 40 percent of our tolks 
had high school diplomas, and they are dead wrong. Those genera- 
tions were very ill-equipped to deal— in fact, today's adults are very 
ill-equipped to deal with the modern world of technology. 

So the answer is we need to recognize the importance tor a Me- 
time'of learning. We need to recognize that technical reading skills 
are a new area of emphasis in the curriculum, and perhaps we 
need to do a little less with literature and whole lot more with 
those technical reading requirements. 
Mrs. IJNSOELD. Very good. 

Tom, in your role with the paper, you -are an observer ot human 
nature, and over and over again— and I saw it when I was in the 
State legislature, I see it in Congress— when things are not occur- 
ring as people would like them, we want to make them more ac- 
countable, and that usually means more strings. 

How do we reverse this— I am posing this first to you but also 
for any of the panel— and are there specific strings that you are 
aware of, because I think we have an ideal opportunity with this 
administration— the process Vice President Gore has set up, 1 
think can apply to education and the classroom, as well as what 
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happens within the Federal Government, but how do we avoid im- 
posing more regulations in order to be accountable, and how do we 
start removing some of those strings? t Pnn(T1<nc[! 

Mr. Koenninger. You are asking me how I think Congress 

Sh Mrs d Unsoeld. It is a human nature thing. The accountability is 
reauested bv the public. They say we are not satisfied, we want it 
oTe betted and S P 0 , the elected official response is to make it more 
accountable, we will be tougher on them, we will require them to 

^sTagafnTis that seamless fit that Jim was talking about Now 
we have got to start slipping that robe off and putting a different 

0I Mr n koENNiNGER. I think the key word is "involvement," involve- 
ment' as in this kind of field hearing to gather information, involve- 
ment within the community, as I have mentioned involvement on 
projects that bring parents into communication with educators, not 
only that but involvement that brings parents within the classroom 
for greater understanding, and I think the level of understanding 
is the key goal here, and that level of understanding is achieved 
through involvement, and I think that the fewer • restrictions that 
result from congressional actions, the better off the public will be 
and the more responsive the public will be to Congress and to what 

1S R^ r htn g ow, the sense that I get about community and the public 
is an attack on bureaucracy in any form and wherever it is found. 

When examples of less bureaucracy, fewer bureaucratic actions 
become evident, I think there is greater buy-in on behalf of the 
public, and I think that applies to all levels. 

It applies to all contact with government, from the local level 
right up through Congress to the administrative level. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Go ahead, Buck. 

Mr Heidrick. I guess I would like to suggest one other thing. 
It seems to me that, for a long time, what we measure u ; the inputs 
to the system and little spots along the way: Are the dollars being 
spent the right way? Did somebody go out to lunch with this? We 
are measuring the wrong things. , Mi . Mmaa . 

I would submit that what we need to measure is the outcomes. 
Are the funds resulting in some positive results? Are those measur- 
able, demonstratable? If you can do that, you have got the whole 

job done. 
Mrs. Unsoeld. Go ahead, Marian. 

Ms Rutherford. I think that you are right, that the public 
wants accountability, but then I also believe that there is a resist- 
ance to Federal mandates, and it reminds me of when we were 
struggling with the Growth Management Act m the State of Wash- 
ington recently, the contrast between one possible method of doing 
it that was termed the "top-down" approach, as opposed to the bot- 

t0 Srigafn,Tf°we 1 can return the control and the accountability to 
the local level, I think everyone will be happy. 

Mrs UNSOELD. I do not disagree with you, and I, too, do not be- 
lieve that there should be a top-down dictation of what takes place, 
but then what role is there for the Federal Government to assist 
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you with what you are trying to do? Back off? Go away? What is 

appropriate? ^ , , 

Mr. KOENNINGER. What is appropriate is to take the mystery out 
of what you are doing and what is happening. I mentioned under- 
standing. Create that level of understanding at the local level, so 
there is a connection from local to Federal, so there is not this bar- 
rier to understanding represented in the intricacies of the workings 
of the Federal Government. . 

Mrs. Unsoeld. That is a broad one, but I was trying to be a little 
more specific about education. 

Mr Parsley. I think Buck Heidrick said it in a way that I would 
echo, and that is that I think, when we start to measure the value 
of the Federal dollar on the impact with youngsters and we begin 
to recognize that many rules and regulations have been incumbent 
upon the bureaucratic machinery over the years— I have been in 
education now for 30 years, and I have seen the development of the 
ESEA program, I have seen the Title, the Chapter programs come 
and go, and it is always a monumental thing. It is like that analogy 
of the automobile manual, which has now gotten technologically 

impossible to read 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I will never forget that image. 
Mr Parsley, [continuing] and it has gotten thicker and thicker, 
and it is now a quarter of a million pages, and that is literally 
where they are. The same thing has happened in education. 

I think many of us applaud the cuts in education that are being 
discussed by the Vice President if those result in fewer bureaucrats 
and result in fewer restrictions. 

I would certainly ask that you not make cuts in the dollars tnat 
actually reach the classroom, and I think that is what Representa- 
tive Dorn also tried to indicate, that less intrusive government is 
what people seem to be looking for, more involvement at the grass- 
roots level and perhaps within a menu of choices, so that we are 
not unresponsive to the needs of rural America or we are not unre- 
sponsive, in my case, to the situation in the urban school district, 
where we feel our kids are every bit as important as any kid in any 
affluent suburb in the country and feel that they— ultimately, what 
they are able to do, the kinds of opportunities they are exposed to 
will bs 3. 1*63.1 tsst. 

I think there are two other things that are off the wall that you 
will not hear frequently that I will mention. 

One is that— I am going to get back to this fiber-optic network 
and highway. There are nations in the western world and also in 
Japan that are so far ahead of us in technology that they have 
linked the home, the school, the libraries, the workplace, and we 
are dealing with, in this community, frequently, rotary dial phones. 
I mean we are almost turn-of-the-century technology, let alone m 
a fiber-optic world. So, that is a major infrastructure investment. 
It does not relate to ESEA reauthorization, but you will find that 
elsewhere in your congressional agenda this year. 

I think the second job for us as we take a look at what is happen- 
ing in education and in the Federal roi is a menu of choices that 
look for results for kids in the classroom id fewer of these strings 
that are tying up the particular packages. 
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Technology certainly would be an afterthought. I think that that 
is really important. What is happening now is that you will find 
technology in two types of locations. , . , c 

One, you will find it in growing, affluent, suburban districts, 
where they are building new schools and taking a percentage of the 
dollars and putting it into technology, and you will find it then m 
compensatory education classrooms where it is a pull-out model 
only for kids who are way, way behind. < 

I think that all kids need and deserve the kinds of opportunities 
that allow instruction to be individualized, allow them to progress 

iust as fast as they can. , 

We ought not to be limiting what a youngster can do in elemen- 
tary education. I believe in the accelerated school model that Mar- 
ian Rutherford is talking about. Instead of remediation, we should 
be talking about acceleration, and if a youngster has talent and in- 
terest, we ought to take that youngster as far and as fast as we 
can go. The only way you are going to do that is certainly to bring 
new tools to the front. 

So, I am optimistic. After all that is said and done, I am optimis- 
tic as an educator. This is the most exciting time in my 30-year ca- 

^I'am optimistic about where this district is going and certainly 
feel that the themes that you are discussing in Congress are the 
right ones, and I will ask you to stay in there and recognize that 
you do make a real impact on what is happening m the local dis- 
tricts 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Buck, you had something you wanted to add. 

Mr Heidrick. I just had one other thought. 

I chair the Southwest Washington Tech-Prep Consortium, and it 
is a partnership between some junior colleges, some local high 
schools, and we are exploring ways to make tech-prep a reality m 
southern Washington, and we have involved several businesses, 
and one of the things that has happened is, because the dollars 
that are funding the consortium are so wrapped in bureaucracy 
and specific ways that we can do things and what we can use the 
dollars for that many of the creative ideas that people from indus- 
try and business and the schools have come up with to solve some 
of these problems are eliminated from our ability to use, because 
they are so tightly bound, versus sending a goal ahead of us of say- 
ing we are looking at your outcomes, here is the funding, go for it 
and use whatever creative means you can. 

Mrs Unsoeld. These are some really fine ideas for us to con- 
tinue to digest, particularly as we are getting into making more 
technology policy at the Federal level. I think Tom is absolutely 
right. Let us pull the veil away before it stiffens up there. 
Go ahead. i ^ ,. , 

Mr KOENNINGER. May I offer one short run at the question and 
that is to take the incentive out of programs that leave at-risk stu- 
dents headed toward nowhere, to motivate them to get involved in 
education so that they are contributing members of society and not 
the recipients of public funds that are wasted on them and wasted 
on the productivity of this Nation. 
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Mrs Unsoeld. Excellent. Excellent. Good panel. I "rould love to 
go on 'forever, but we have another panel. Thank you very, very 
much. You have been most helpful. . . 

I would reiterate the anything you have m writing will go into 
the official record. So, you can use this time in any way that you 
like If things have been said in an earlier panel that nave trig- 
gered some new ideas of your own that you want to add to what- 
ever you had written, feel free. ... . , , 

I will start out— how shall we do this? I think I will start out 
with Terry Parsley, Manager of Vocational/Technical & Career 
Education, Evergreen School District. 

Terry directs and administers vocational and career education 
programs, is involved with the Washington Vocational Association, 
and is responsible for coordinating all districtwide business/edu- 
cation partnerships. 

Terry. 

STATEMENTS OF TERRY PARSLEY, MANAGER, VOCATIONAL/ 
TECHNICAL & CAREER EDUCATION, EVERGREEN SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, VANCOUVER, WA; DIANE CHASE, MATH DEPART- 
MENT CHAIRPERSON, PACD7IC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, VAN- 
COUVER, WA; KATHY ROHRER, ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
SCHOOL AND AGENCY OPERATIONS, EDUCATIONAL SERV- 
ICE DISTRICT #112, VANCOUVER, WA; AND JIM 
FENSTERMAKER, PRESIDENT, BATTLE GROUND SCHOOL 
BOARD, BATTLE GROUND, WA 
Ms. Parsley. Thank you very much. 

Madam Chairperson, Representative English, and members ol 
the committee, I am pleased to be here. I would like to add, also, 
that I am— also, I have 13 years in business as well as— this is my 
17th year in education. So, I feel that handling the business/edu- 
cation partnerships for the Evergreen School District has been a 
nice blend of my experiences. . 

The Evergreen School District, I wanted to mention, too, has an 
enrollment of about 16,400 students this year and is increasing 
each year, as are the other districts in the area, from the mttux oi 
residents into the Clark County area. 

We have been an active participant with other area school dis- 
tricts in the establishment of community links with education to 
extend beyond the classroom walls for realistic learning opportuni- 
ties for students from pre-school through high school graduation. 

We are involved in the Business-Education Partnership with the 
Educational Service District 112. That grew out of an articulated 
need of business and education a number of years ago to establish 
and promote linkages between the business community and edu- 
cation. . 

This effort has grown over the years and is becoming more visi- 
ble and viable in its effort to provide extended and realistic learn- 
ing for students. Kathy Rohrer will address this effort. She is com- 
ing up. , , 

A comment I would like to make is that we are becoming more 
successful each year with our efforts to increase these community 
linkages to education, but so far the monetary support has been 
shouldered basically by education. I think that is a real key point. 
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Each year, hundreds of business people assist in the educational 
nrocess by providing money, goods, and services, which have been 
Konstrated in thl panels prior. They willingly and enthusiast^ 
cally take on roles as classroom speakers, mentors, internship site 
supervisors, employers as well as sponsors of activities, and m 
qn L rases thev take on entire schools and sponsor them. 

The cSnb^ofCoimneroe has recently established, through the 
Education Committee, a School Liaison role. We are ^^With 
getting people to offer their services, to take on these schools. With 
over 100 schools in our -area, you can see that the size of this 
nroiect is monumental. .. , 

This is a noble effort to foster more productive community link- 
ages with business and education. There is a stated need for these 
linkages and many more Liaisons are needed to meet this need. 

S vocational programs, which I have had a lot of experience 
with have hundreds of community representatives who actively 
participate in the design of curriculum equipment, and facility 
needs as advisory committee people in the preparation of students 
to be productive citizens ready to meet the needs of the workplace 

now and in the future. , 

As workplace needs have changed, so have our vocational pro- 
grams We have programs such as Health Occupations, Dental As- 
sisting, and Health/Medical, which meet the exploration and train- 
ing needs of one of the fastest growing occupational areas, which 
is health care. Other new vocational programs include American 
Sign Language, TV Production, Computer Aided Drafting, Desktop 
Publishing, and Computer Integrated Manufacturing. 

These are a few examples of the new programs offered to stu- 
dents to meet the needs of the changing workplace. As you can tell 
from the names of these programs, vocational education has 
changed tremendously from the shop, typing, and cooking ol past 



ye These new programs are the result of the tireless efforts of com- 
munity business people and educators working together to make 
learning relevant and prepare the workforce which can keep our 
country competitive in the global economy of the 21st century. 

While there are many good efforts, these have required time and 
expense on the part of education to go out and knock on doors to 
find the many willing participants in the training of our future 

WO Withover 250,000 residents in Clark County and being situated 
in the Portland Metro area with nearly 3 million people, there are 
a lot of doors to go and knock on, and there, franWy, are not the 
resources to make this as efficient as it can be for all participants. 

We need to break down the walls of the classroom and have the 
community become more active participants in education. We need 
high-skill employees to meet the challenge of a first-class workforce 
to keep America in the forefront in this global economy. Sugges- 
tions and considerations for this include: 

Apprenticeships which effectively and carefully connect high 
school students, work experience, and postsecondary certificates or 
associate degrees. 
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Restructuring business to provide incentives — and we have dis- 
cussed a few of those incentive ideas here— to invest in the develop- 
ment of their employees and student learners. 

Incentives need to be available to business and industry which 
encourage them to enter into partnerships with education which 
extend the education of children into the workforce as a part of 
transition from school to work. 

These efforts need to be organized in e?ich State on a regional 
basis so that we are maximizing resources of people, time, and 
money. In the Vancouver area, we need to consider the entire Port- 
land Metro area in this organization. 

There needs to be regional sharing of the successful model part- 
nerships that work with business and education. The National As- 
sociation of Partners in Education, Incorporated, has an excellent 
notebook based upon these successful partnership models for start- 
ers. 

There needs to be a financial incentive made for trade and pro- 
fessional organizations to partner with education in the prepara- 
tion of tomorrow's workers. 

While some employers will be fearful of investing time and 
money in educating youngsters only to lose them to competitors, 
they need to realize that the consequences of not investing will re- 
sult in our entire national losing to global competitors. 

We need to build a sense of urgency with education, the commu- 
nity, and business for the need to work together in educating our 
children to be competitive in the global economy in which we live. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Parsley follows:] 

Statement of Terry Parsley, Manager, Vocational/Technical and Career 
Education, Evergreen School District, Vancouver, Washington 

Madam Chairperson and members of the committee: 

My name is Terry Parsley. My title is Manager of Vocational-Technical and Ca- 
reer Education in the Evergreen School District #114 in Vancouver, Washington. In 
this role, I am also a resource facilitator and assist in the coordination of business/ 
education partnerships for the schoool district. My experiences include 13 years in 
business and 17 years in education. The Evergreen School District has an enroll- 
ment of 16,400 for the 1993-1994 school year and is increasing with the influx of 
residents in Clark County. 

The Evergreen School District is an active participant with other area school dis- 
tricts in the establishment of community links with education to extend beyond the 
traditional classroom walls for realistic learning opportunities for students from pre- 
school through high school graduation. The Business-Education Partnership, coordi- 
nated through the Educational Service District 112, grew out of an articulated need 
of business and education a number of years ago to establish and promote linkages 
between the business community and education. This effort has grown over the 
years and is becoming more visible and viable in the effort to provide extended and 
realistic learning for students. Kathy Rohrer will address this effort. A comment I 
would like to make is that we are becoming more successful each year with our ef- 
forts to increase these community linkages to education, but so far the monetary 
support has been shouldered by education. 

Each year, hundreds of business people assist in the educational process by donat- 
ing money, goods, and services. They willingly and enthusiastically take on roles as 
classroom speakers, mentors, internship site supervisors, employers as well as spon- 
sors of activities and, in some cases, entire schools. 

The Chamber of Commerce has recently established, through the Education Com- 
mittee, a School Liaison role. So far, some of the schools in Clark County have a 
liaison; but more are needed. This effort links a volunteer business representative 
with a school to coordinate community resources to meet the needs of learning op- 
portunities for students. With over 100 schools in the area, you can see the size of 
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this Droiect This is a noble effort to foster more productive community linkages 
with business and education. There is a stated need for these linkages and many 
more Liaisons are needed to meet this need. 

The vocational programs have hundreds of community representatives who ac- 
tively participate in the design of curriculum, equipment, and faculty needs as advi- 
sory committee people in the preparation of students to be productive citizens ready 
to meet the needs of the workplace now and in the future. As workplace needs have 
changed so have our vocational programs. We have programs such as Health Occu- 
pations, Dental Assisting, and Health/Medical, which meet the exploration and 
training needs of one of the fastest growing occupational areas. Other new voca- 
tional programs include American Sign Language, TV Production, Computer Aided 
Drafting, Desktop Publishing, and Computer Integrated Manufacturing. These are 
a few examples of the new programs offered to students to meet the needs of the 
changing workplace. As you can tell from the names of these programs, vocational 
education has changed tremendously from the shop, typing, and cooking of past 
years These new programs are the result of the tireless efforts of community busi- 
ness people and educators working together to make learning relevant and prepare 
the workforce which can keep our country competitive in the global economy ot the 

21st century. , . , ,. , 

While there are many good efforts, these have required time and expense on the 
part of education to go out and knock on doors to find the many willing participants 
in the training of our future workforce. With over 250,000 residents in Clark County 
and being situated in the Portland Metro area with nearly 3 million people, there 
are a lot of doors to go to and there, frankly, aren't the resources to make this as 

efficient as it can be for all participants. 

We need to break down the walls of the classroom and have the community be- 
come active participants in education. We need high-skiU employees to meet the 
challenge of a first-class workforce to keep America in the forefront in this global 
economy. Suggestions and considerations for this include: 

Apprenticeships which effectively and carefully connect high school students, 
work experience, and postsecondary certificates or associate degrees. 

Restructuring business to provide incentives and to invest in the development 
of their employees and student learners. 

Incentives need to be available to business and industry which encourage 
them to enter into partnerships with education extending education of children 
into the workplace as a part of transition from school to work. 

These efforts need to be organized in each State on a regional basis so that 
we are maximizing resources of people, time, and money. In the Vancouver 
area we need to consider the entire Portland Metro area in this organization 
There needs to be regional sharing of the successful model partnerships that 
work with business and education. The National Association of Partners in Edu- 
cation, Inc. has an excellent notebook based upon successful partnership models 
for st&rtcrs 

There needs to be a financial incentive made for trade and professional orga- 
nizations to partner with education in the preparation of tomorrow's workers. 

While some employers will be fearful of investing time and money in educat- 
ing youngsters only to lose them to competitors, they n.ed to realize that the 
consequences of NOT investing will result in our entire national losing to global 

W^neecfto* build a sense of urgency with education, the community, and business 
for the need to work together in educating our children to be competitive in the 
global economy in which we live. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Diane Chase is the Chair of the Math Department and has par- 
ticipated in the Summer Business Education Externship Program 
for teachers. She worked compiling a summary of partnerships for 
ESD 112. She has been a teacher for 20 years, Teacher of the Year 
last year— congratulations— and was recently awarded a grant by 
the McDonald's Foundation to begin a pen pal project with Russian 
students. 

Diane. 

Ms. Chase. Thank you. 
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It is an honor to be here, Madam Chairperson and Representa- 
tive English, and my school is also honored to know that I was in- 

I seem to be an educator who is currently teaching. So, if you 
want some suggestions from.me, I have lots of them. 

The Summer Externship Program, first of all, is a program to 
have teachers go out into the business world and work for one to 
six wGsks. 

It is funded equally by the businesses and the education system, 
through the school district, and it gives the teachers an opportunity 
to experience the real world outside education, not that education 
is not the real world. , 

So my special experience was to do a special project called &au- 
cation-to-Work Project, which collaborates with all the things we 
are talking about, to visit 10 different businesses in Clark County, 
and I interviewed approximately 50 people, to find out the skills 
that the employers thought were important to be successful m the 
real world. 

Mr. Coffey, David Coffey, from my school, represented the lan- 
guage arts specialist, and I represented the mathematics specialist, 
and we had all of our questions prepared, and we decided, from the 
very first interview, that we would allow the interviewee to lead 
the interview, instead of our directing it, so that it was up to them 
to tell us what was important, and we had our eyes awakened from 
the very first person. 

We expected them to— I expected them to say things like they 
need to know how to add and subtract fractions, they need to know 
where the decimal points go, et cetera, and that is not on their 
agenda at all. 

They said we need people to come to work every day and on time 
and want to work for our companies. There are many things that 
involve that work ethic, and we had six priorities from our research 
material, four of which did not have anything to do with language 
arts and mathematics. 

What I want to point out is the other teachers who were involved 
in summer externships this summer, when we got back together at 
the end of summer to share our findings, they had come back with 
the same skills. 

They were surprised to see people come to work on time and, at 
5 p.m., they were still working. They found that, even when one 
particular person had an interruption in the business, they were 
robbed the night before, the window was broken out, they fixed it, 
and business was on. It did not stop things. They saw the work 
ethic was so, so much more important than we realized. 

The skills that David and I found out— the packet is very thick, 
but the summary that we wrote, we tried to compile one that was 
short enough that people would be interested to read; we also com- 
piled a flyer in case they only wanted to see the main points — in- 
volved the work ethic, which means punctuality and coming to 
work on time and giving the commitment to the company, but it 
also involves character history. 

We want to emphasize to students the importance of having good 
attendance, good grades, but not just that— that seems to be gen- 
eral knowledge — but also to know what classes did they take. Did 
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they get a GED when they could not make it through the schools? 
That was very important to the business world. 

People-to-people skills were very important, being able to get 
along with others, being able to work on a team, and being able 
to communicate to the public for their business communications; 
thinking skills, being able to problem-solve, make decisions on 

The communKitions skills were the language arts area. It was 
very importar- to them to have people who could write a letter 
without mistakes. We need to get that information back to the stu- 
dents back to the teachers. Absolutely, it does need to be correct. 

In mathematics, there are all levels of mathematics necessary 
One of the men I interviewed, I said what kind of mathematics.-' 
He says well, just basic math. So, after my interview was over, 
then I asked my specific math questions. I found out that he was 
using calculus every day. Basic math? No, that is not basic math. 
So, we need to be very careful when people say things that they 

d °i saw the expertise in the math areas, and I have compiled 
much, much, much information on that to help other math teach- 

Another very important thing is there is no partial credit out 
there. You have to have everything done on time, complete, and ac- 

Now what I found with this information is that we really need 
to get back to the teachers, the students, and the parents, to let 
them know the importance of quality. , _ 

I have already been asked by several different communities, 
teachers, to talk to other teachers, to talk to students, and I hope 
that I am asked to talk to parents, also. t 

I am going to point out that every person that we interviewed 
felt that not all of this comes from education. Much of it comes 
from the parents. , ^ , , , 

The research that I got is vital to Clark County, because what 
we did was verify research that has been done across the Nation, 
but we verified it right here in our hometown, and people— I speak 
to even one person about it, and they want me to talk forever about 
it. It is very exciting to me 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Chase follows:! 

Statement of Diane M. Chase, Mathematics Teacher, Vancouver, Washington 

This summer, from July 6 to July 21, 1993 I, Diane Chase worked on a Rummer 
Externship project collaborated between the Evergreen School District #114 and the 
Educational Service District #112 and Clark County Youth Employment Service. 

The "Summer Externship for Secondary Educators" is a program designed to give 
teachers experience in the business world. The concept is for teachers to gain work- 
in? knowledge outside the educational environment so that they may bnng back 
"real world" insight to the classroom. There is a direct partnership . between _the pri- 
vate business and the school district of the individual teacher. The teacher may 
work from one to six weeks at $10 per hour with the costs shared equally by the 
business and school district. The time framework is determined by the ^dividual 
business, teacher, and school district. I highly praise this program and am grateful 
to both business and education for offering this opportunity to me and my iellow 

t6Q.C-h.GrS i J T 

My Summer Externship was unique. David Coffey, an English teacher and 1 
worked together for two businesses: the Educational Service District #112 under the 
supervision of Phyllis Goldharnmei , who is the Business Education Partnership Go- 
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ordinator, and Clark County Youth Employment Service under the supervision of 
Susan Gilson. We worked on the "Education-to-Work Project which was a planned 
research project designed to find the skills needed by employees in order to be suc- 
cessful in the workforce. David Coffey represented the field of Language Arts and 
I represented the field of Mathematics. We had the opportunity to visit 10 busi- 
nesses and interview 50 employees in Clark County in the State of Washington. Our 
object was to find the skills that the business world deemed important for our stu- 
dents to learn in order to be a successful employee. 

David Coffey was to determine skills needed in language arts and I was to dis- 
cover tho important mathematical skills needed. However, what we discovered was 
far different and more than what we expected. The information we gained is ex- 
tremely important and we are excited to share our information with anyone who is 
interested. We feel that this information is vital to students, teachers and also tor 
parents. We prepared a summary of our findings, which I have included with this 
testimony. In one bxief sentence I could state simply that employers want people 
who have a good work ethic and who are committed to their business. Ihere are 
more details of the specific skills desired by employers explained in the summary. 
Also, at the "Summer Externship" sharing session, the other teachers who partici- 
pated in a "Summer Externship^identifiea many of the same skills in the business 
world that they experienced. Most teachers shared that the knowledge they gained 
is very valuable to educators and students. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to share my experience and the knowl- 
edge I gained during my Summer Externship research, the Educataon-to-Work 
Project." 

Mrs. UNSOELD. That is exciting. r „ OT ^ 

Kathy Rohrer, creator of the Business Education Co-op for hbV 
112, is the Administrator for School and Agency Operations. Kathy 
was also a member of the Planning and Development Team for the 
Southwest Washington Child Care Consortium, something else that 
this community is doing a very good job of, and Kathy created a 
Business Education Resource Bank for ESD 112. She is a former 
reporter from The Columbian and a former journalism instructor. 
Katby. 

Ms. Rohrer. Thank you, Jolene. 

Representative Unsoeld, Representative English, staff members, 
and visitors, it is a pleasure to be here today to kind of summarize 
for you our views on education/business partnerships and the direc- 
tion in which we think our community is heading and some things 
that we would like to see our national government also address. 

I am going to outline for you today the process in which we es- 
tablished our business/education partnership here in Clark County, 
tf»lk a little bit about the elements of that and a couple of the stars 
] then give you some suggestions on what we hope you will con- 
sider in considering the reauthorization of the ESEA. 

When I first started out to try to examine or explain business/ 
education partnerships, I kind of sat back and I thought, when I 
was a child, I used to lean on the grass and look at the heavens, 
and in fact, I did that last week, and I thought that is a perfect 
parallel. 

Our business/education partnership concept is as vast as outer 
space. In effect, it has some uncharted elements. There is tho ex- 
citement of the unknown. There are some bright and burning stars 
of the programs you have heard about today in the Vancouver and 
the Evergreen districts. 

There are some glowing bodies that just kind of hang out there 
and go on from day to day and year to year, making a real dif- 
ference in the lives of children and students, be they mentorships 
or student tours or contributions of the business community. 
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Tn addition there are some real black holes out there, and there 
are some daggers that we have to be aware of and understand 
then we looTIt this whole concept of how do we duplicate and en- 
courage business/education partnerships and how does it integrate 
into our whole education system? . m. 

Throughout all of that, we found that information is power The 
needs of our communities, as represented by our districts, and m 
our bus ^^ness/education partnership in southwest Washington, our 
?ocal SSssessthemselves the fee to pay for a coordinator 

woSndivWuaUy with each'of our 

their goals, determining their needs, and setting a list ot activities 

f0r One e r^ole^ctivities last year was the Summer Externship, 
which involved Vancouver, Evergreen, and a variety of teachers m 
^p hUiness setting and as Phyllis contacts and works with our 
di S e trtts n our S also provide us with the ™£™*X^ss 
mation and the suggestions to how we can tap into our business 
coirmunitv and ascertain their needs and directions 
Tn Clark County, we started out with the h^ato 
nartnership about five years ago. It was through an ESEA Federal 
Chanter iant through our State. We thought it was very simple 
to .fust lis? all of the partnershipping and business activities going 
on i P n our schoo This was the first year. The second year supple- 
ment doubled it The third year, we receive another trchnology 
Sant to convert it to computer base. The information changes and 
fdds so frequently that even that is not the most effective way to 
keep up with what is going on. , 

So our kev was— and you have to realize that kbJJ ll^ not oniy 
serves the nine public school districts in Clark County as well as 
^ State school? for the deaf and blind and private schools, we 
have 21 other public schools in six counties, and our charge, as a 
municipal corporation of the State of Washington, is to equalize 
edSw^pportunities for the children in those various commu- 

^cf^Z^~^Ll partnership was bom through 
a cLmunity foSm. We said we cannot do it ourselves; you tell us 

following issues: the need for 
coo^dSon and cooperation in effort; the need to strengthen exist- 
Z d strict efforts and partnerships without diminishing their ef- 
fectiveness and trust level with their own partnerships but also 
np'Sng doors to rural communities that did not enjoy the benefits 
of business and corporate leadership; to eliminate duplication 

W We e Tit about 10 communities that deal-whether it is the 
Chamber or the Kiwanis-that have educational focus commu- 
nitfeT and we embrace these committees and relish their interest 
?n scholarships and program improvement, and we try to provide 
a coord nate? effort, so we could tap into knowing what each com- 
mSSete ddnS and see how the group came together and could 
share information. 
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In addition, we felt a vast need for information referral, and that 
was the business and resource book. 

We also discussed and our local districts said we need to loo* at 
ways we in the schools can share our expertise with the business 
We put on all types of training workshops for secretaries in our. 
school Perhaps the small businesses coufd access those with sec- 
retarial—sending their secretaries to those. 

How about opening our facilities for business meetings? How 
about looking at the use of schools for child-care services/ 

Then we hit on child care. Our business communities told us 
about four and five years ago that child care was ^ntical issue 
for them to attract workers and employees, pur schools are m the 
education business. Do we expect them to be in child care. 

So, we put together a task force on that and launched the South- 
west Washington Child Care Consortium. It is a network ol .16 
child-care centers in three counties, based with school and commu- 
nity involvement. , _ „ , 

Those are the elements that we started five years ago, and the 
business/education partnership of five years ago does not look ^like 
the one today. It is a changing, flexible— actually, it is a black hole. 
It does look like the vast excitement of outer space, because new 

th Yo g u h r ave C he?rd g our businesspeople talk about ways in which 
they are partnering, and what we hope to do is continue those indi- 
vidual trust levels between business and schools and our commu- 
nities to extend these to all. . _ , . , 
We would like the congressional committee and Congress to iook 
at ways, innovative ways in which you can deliver those program- 
ming services and direction to our communities. 

Terry talked a little bit about looking at us as a regional basis. 
I wish Randy and Tom were here, because perhaps State grants is 
not the only way to look at delivering services. p nrf i arw j 
We in southwest Washington are a part of the Greater Portland 
Metropolitan Area. Our businesses have corporate offices both m 
Portland and Vancouver. Our employees and workforce is shared 
between the two State lines. Going up the gorge are White Salmon, 
Wishram Small school districts look upon the Hood River and the 
Oregon areas for resources. We would like the committee to con- 
sider a regional approach to some of these opportunities chat 
maybe do not stop with the State borders and State lines. 

Again, I would like to echo Dr. Parsley's suggestions on the inte- 
gration of services. Youth employment, JTPA funds, funded m half 
our business/education partnership staff person last year. It is 
opening up new opportunities for work training for at-risk and 
dropout students in the Camp Adam project up m tne Forest Serv- 
ice, the Department of Land and Natural Resources. 

Our community service agencies are being very real partners. 
The utilization of interagency funding, the blending 01 Head btart 
services and child care are other options. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Rohrer follows:J 
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DATE: September 14, 1993 

TO- Committee on Education and Labor - Subcommittee on 

Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 

FROM' Kathy Rohrer, Administrator, School & Agency Operations 
Educational Service District 112, Vancouver, WA 

SUBJECT' Written Testimony for September 18 Field Hearing, 
Vancouver City Hall, Vancouver, WA 

ESD112 Clark County Business/Education Partnership 

Educational Service District 112 strongly supports reauthorization of the 
Elementary, Secondary Education Act 

Federal direction, -upport, and financial resources are critical element of a 
successful and equitable system for preparing our nation's children and 
youTfor tTeir roles in sodety and national leadership. Our future depends 
nnX skills talents ingenuity and character of its arizens. It's everyone s 
job espSytnl«e toes of social upheaval and economic limitations. 

What are we doing with our federal, state and local resources in Southwest 
Washington schools to meet this challenge? 

Individual public and private schools, districts as a unit, and regional efforts 
rfffXSSS Service District 112 Business/Education PUtnndup-" 
major players in maximizing community resources, involving «rpor*« 
and labor leaders, training staff and creating new opportunity for -tudents, 
staff and their citizens to ensure that education is responsive to today s 
needs and the needs of the future. 
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It's evident that no single effort, process, or approach-whether individually 
or svstemically-can ensure success on its own. An outstanding teacher can 
make a difference in the lives of many students, but there needs to be 
foUow-through, reinforcement, resources, and opportunities from a great 
many other players down the road. 

We are extremely fortunate in Clark County to have a business and labor 
community which supports our school financially and physically. For 

example, . 
•SEH America (Shin-Etsu) purchased a portable classroom for school 
siting for child care and now subsidizes employee child care. 

• Bonneville Power Administration workers mentor at-risk students; 
other businesses offer incentives to students for good grades and 
provide job training opportunities. 

• Vancouver Bolt Co., Women in Action, Rotaries and others adopt 
schools and clothes their needy children. 

•The Columbian and Oregonian offer newspaper in the classroom 
programs and scholarships. 

• Banking institutions teach student financial planning, support Special 
Olympics and other efforts. 

•Hewlett Packard donates computers and printers to schools. 

••The Port of Vancouver opens its doors to students to see the world 

through shipping and apply math in real life navigating exercises. 
•The Clark County School Employees Credit Union sends a staff 

member to area schools to work with primary children on saving, 

disabled students planning independent living, or college-bound 

students on finances. 
•And the list goes on. 

1 can assure that these efforts of business, labor, governmental agencies, and 
social service gToups to helo our local schools are greatly appreciated. The 
desire to contribute to improving education is growing daily among our 
private sector friends. 

The growth, in fact, is so extensive that Southwest Washington schools saw 
a need to establish a system to help manage and maximize these partnership 
opportunities. That led to the initiation of the Clark County Business/ 
Education Partnership in 1988-89. A broad cross section of the business 
community, joined teachers and administrators of the nine public school 
districts, two state schools, and several private schools for a Business/ 
Education forum to discuss mutual expectations, goals, resources and needs. 
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That effort identified a need for. 

• Coordination-cooperative efforts 

• Elimination of duplication 

• Information/referral 

• Getting businesses into the school 

• Opening educational resources, facilities to businesses /agencies 

• Child care for employees' children in or near schools 

Outcomes included: 

• Initiation of the Southwest Washington Child Care Consortium 

• Formation of the county-wide Business /Education cooperative 
funded by self-assessed district fees, coupled with private fees and 
grants 

• Formation of Foundation for Educational Excellence (FEE) Tax- 
exempt 501c3 status for contributions, gifts 

• Formation of 3 broad-based task forces and implementation of job 
shadowing, mentoring, at-risk partnering linkages to coordinate 
activities 

• Publication of a 200+ resource/referral bank of speakers, tours, 
student/teacher contacts accessible by computer 

In the five years the Business/Education Partnership has been operating, 
these and other efforts have intensified. Probably the most visible example 
is the Southwest Washington Child Care Consortium (SWCCC). 



swccc 

Today SWCCC is a network of 16 full-day and before and after school child 
care centers administered by Educational Service District 112 under 
cooperative agreements with seven school districts. More than 1,000 
children are enrolled in the centers for safe, quality, and educational care 
while their parents work. This service is supported by parent fees, business- 
paid subsidies, special low-income rates, and school/special education/Head 
Start/ ECEAP programs. 

SWCCC is unique in that it is a truly collaborative effort. The school 
districts provide space for portable care centers or they allow use of 
classrooms and gymnasiums when school is not in session. One business 
leader SEH America (Shin-Etsu) purchased and helped equip a $250,000 
portable center, as well as pays 25% of employee child care at the centers. In 
addition federal Head Start and Early Childhood Education Assistance 
Program and early childhood special education services are blended to meet 
family needs. 
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SWCCC also cooperates with school and community teen parent programs 
and families receiving child care subsidies and works with Foster 
Grandparent and volunteer programs for staffing assistance. 

An intensive apprenticeship staff training program is another SWCCC 
innovation. Through the Department of Labor and Industries, SWCCC 
provides full training with college credit and administrative support in 
training quality child care workers for its own centers and the private sector. 
Parenting information, program referrals, and other services also are offered 
by SWCCC. Each SWCCC center has its own parent advisory board to assist 
staff and program managers in the administration of this valuable service. 

Business Liaison 

Another outstanding success of the Clark County Business /Education 
Partnership is a coordinated liaison effort between schools and the business 
community. The Columbia River Economic Development Council 
provides office space on a part-time basis to the Business /Education 
coordinator and facilitates access to the corporate world. In addition, the 
program coordinator represents the interests of county schools on a variety 
of Chamber, Private Industry, and community boards and committees with 
interests in and commitment to educational improvement. 

Such coordination reduces duplication, time, and helps to "keep a finger" 
on the wide range of activities and services available to schools. And, just 
as importantly, it gives businesses and agencies a single focus or contact 
point for planning, information, and services. In no way does such 
coordination inhibit the individual efforts of a particular teacher who 
excites a business friend or contact about supporting a certain student or staff 
effort. Rather, by tracking such opportunities, other doors are opened. 

Accessing Giants/Resources 

Just as the local business contacts open doors for a variety of supplemental 
and enrichment opportunities, the partnership program is receiving 
growing numbers of requests from districts and their teachers for assistance 
in accessing private foundation and new state and federal grants and 
funding sources. The movement toward tax revenue and spending 
limitations and local special levy dependency create the need for schools to 
investigate and access available outside resources to support special 
programs and non-"basic education" offerings. The Business/Education 
Partnership serves as one stop information and referral center for grants 
and other resources for students, teachers, volunteers and parents for: 

Scholarships 

Existing Partnerships 
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Supplemental resources-tours; curriculum materials; shadowing, 
mentoring experiences; teacher and student internships; scholarships; art 
contests, basic skills improvement contests, math and science camps and 
experiences; seminars and inservice by educators open to business; 
alternative certification for retired private sector workers; etc. 



Support for HR 1687 - , . 

In addition to support of the reauthorization of ESEA, ESD 112 and the 
Business/Education Partnership support passage of HR 1687 'To provide 
financial assistance to eligible local educational agencies to improve rural 
education, and for other purposes." Just as ESEA open doors for school 
districts in business/education partnerships, school to work transition, and 
special programming, the Rural Ed Act will help our nation s small rural 
ar.d remote districts improve programming, facilities, and management of 
our educational resources and their efforts toward improving student 
achievement. 
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RESUME 

Kathy Rohrer 
administrator, school & agency operations 
educational service district 112 

(ESD 1 12 is a regional service agency of the state of Washington, 
linking school districts and state and community organizations) 

Professional: .„,,„ , 10 no 

• Administrator, Agency & School Operations. ESD 1 12 July 1, 993- 

• Business Services Manager, ESD 112, March 1991-June 30, 1993 
Supervise internal accounting, operations, DP cooperative, insurance programs, 
special needs transportation, public information, business education partnerships, 
district fiscal support and state reporting activities 

• Acting Business Services Manager, ESD 112, January-March 1991 

• Communications Supervisor, ESD 112, 1987-1990 

Supervise all agency and district cooperative communications and community 
relations activities, grant and funding sources for business/education 
partnerships, and interagency and social service liaison activities; manage 
legislative monitoring and information services 

• Public Information Specialist Supervisor, ESD 112, 1980-1987 
SurxrvisepubUcirifonnationycommunications staff, emergency school 
announcement, and six-county delivery service; developed business and civic 
group contacts and support groups for educational acuvmes and financial suv.on. 

• Information Specialist, ESD 112, 1976-1980 

Wrote, photographed, edited, designed school and ESD newsletters, brochures, 
special interest publications; managed media and school promotional events. 

• Instructor, journalism, Clark Community College 1969-76 

• Reporter, The Columbian newspaper, 1964-69 

Education reporter, business beat reporter, wrote and edited annual Year in 
Review edition featuring business, governmental, and social service 
accomplishments. 

ACADE .'p 1 c .st-graduate study, French literature, Lewis and Clark College, 1965-66 

• Washington State University, 1964, Bachelor of Arts general studies, 
ic>umatism/polincal science/pre-law 

• Additional workshops, seminars on communican is, time management, 
supervisory skills, educational business law, elec ronic publishing, 
communications management, etc. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

• Educator of the Year, Portland Trail Blazers, Apnl 1991 

• Cooidinator, Clark County Business/Education Partnership board of ^«jt°^ 
setting direction and linking resources with schools and community. iy»y-y I 

• Member planning/development team for Southwest Washington Child Care 
Consortium, an innovative community network of child care centers in three 
counties, 1989-91 Assisted with community fund-raising and grant writing 
activities. 

• Presenter Washington and Oregon School Public Relations Asso: lanon i seminars, 
Association of Educational Service Agencies national convention, Washington 
Association of School Administrators 

• Recipient federal Chapter 2 grants. 1990 and 1991. for Business/Education 
Resource Bank, computerized directory, materials for teacher, student, business 
linkages. 
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Mrs. UNSOELD. Very interesting. ghe Qn 

bu^et of what 

M LTce^As a iuainlsperaon S worked in high- 
busfneTsertW are' dependent on ^"^^S^iA^ 

ness wants. 
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In the past, business had little or minimal involvement with the 
school system in a formal manner, as we have heard. The shit ; to 
a world economy with competition for jobs on a global basis has 
helped to provide the impetus for school/business partnerships with 
programs such as teacher training and student internships. 

In the Battle Ground School District, we have seen numerous 
programs where partnering is working. „ . „ 

For example, our Center for Agricultural, Science, and Environ- 
mental Education, or CASEE, brings together our students with 
the agricultural and scientific communities on the same campus, it 
is a very, very dynamic program, and it is not just for kids m high 
school. We have kindergartners who go out to our CASEE project, 
work on projects and deal with the scientists who work there. 

In addition, we have over 150 students placed in local businesses 
through cooperative education training sites and internship pro- 
grams programs similar to what Kathy was talking about. 

We routinely utilize businessmen and women in career lairs, 
guest lectures, and mentoring activities. 

Finally— and this is just some of the programs that we have 
going— we have had sponsorship from Hewlett-Packard— thanks, 
Buck— that is designed to develop a hands-on science program for 
K-6 students in conjunction with the National Science Resource 

However we have to ask ourr«slves are these relationships suffi- 
cient? It is certainly true that the programs may result in the need- 
ed changes. I am, however, very, very concerned with equity in the 
program,, and we have heard this earlier. There is a real risk that 
there will be an increasing gap between the districts with numer- 
ous businesses and those that are more rural in nature. 

Just for background, Battle Ground School District from here is 
only about five miles away, but it goes up about 25 or 30 more 
miles. From the standpoint of square mileage, we are, I believe, the 
second-largest school district in the State of Washington, encom- 
passing about 330 square miles of land where we draw our stu- 
dents from. ... 

SDreading the so-called wealth of opportunity is very, very criti- 
cal and you talked about the rewards and incentives. We need to 
be very, veiy creative, I believe, when we talk about those rewards 
and incentives for businesses to come up to areas like Battle 
Ground that are not in the Portland area or in the Beaverton area, 
where we have lots of high-tech and lots of money. 

I believe that government must continue to play a role in the 
public education process, but again not total control. We must 
eliminate lots of the bureaucratic levels and make sure that the 
money that we have flows down to the local schools where the job 
can actually get done. 

An article by Pete Dunlop in The Columbian dated May 13, 1\)\)6, 
was headlined by the words "We cannot balance governments 
books by spending less on our children's education." 

In conjunction with this, partnering efforts between schools and 
businesses is a wonderful step to increasing the lines of commu- 
nication and development of expectations between the educational 
community and the world of work. 

9 
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Now is the time to be creative and visionary as we develop and 
refmethe educational system and those partners that will allow us 
Jfmeet the demands of the future and the needs of our customers. 

Z Albert Einstein stated, "The world we have created is a prod- 
uct of on? thSking; it canW be changed without changing our 

thl [The n prepared statement of Mr. Fenstermaker follows:] 

SXATFMENT OF JAMES E. FENSTERMAKER, PRESIDENT, BATTLE GROUND SCHOOL 

Statement of jam** Vanc0UVERi Washington 

Good afternoon It , ^,l^^ h ^^^ffi StS 
S^Sfe^aSSps^SSSi of testimony is hardly a drop m the 

between schools and the function of business . tod „ dependent on 

grams, ^s, and partnerstajpa. How « >t wortang I taowtn 'nofintroduced to 
3 e S^»anVevel%o^e a ^ V Ugh school programs offered are e q ual to 

We routinely uuhze ^^^J ^ S Sett-Packard that 
S^S^& F Ha™n h scteBC. program forK-6 students in conjunction 

"'^^i^&^SS-B It is certain!, true thai ^bese pro- 
graTmay' £tt in the Reeded changes. I &^tfffi*£&££'& 
Sc.s r ShTum T erS e s -AA** have fewer businesses 

Sng to cerate. Spreading the so-called wealtt ' ^^y s m leal 

i^et^Se^TeS Du^op'in Ma? 13, 1993, 

wTheKned bf wordt * cannot balance government's books by spending less 

creasing the lines of comrnun ca uonanu ue ^ k creative and 

system that will meet the de- 

"SftSSS =, £3f SftS™^ is a product of out think- 

ing; it cannot be changed without changing our thinking. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 
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aS le S j SL%^ St 'A lot of vexy interesting ideas, 

ag O^P thins I have not heard very much about in any of the testi- 
± e tSKfiTl think I will ask you to respond first, if you 
Wd It appears to me that some of our most troubled areas deal 
with the ?ery people in society which do not incorporate some of 
The expertise and the experience that we have been talking about 
tc^dav for example, minorities and women. I am wondering how 
all of these very progressive concepts are, these wonder- 
M^^^S^^^y^r^ those sectors of society become 
mor P e valuable fn the educational process? I do not know he demo- 
Saphics in this area, and it may not even be an issue, but I know 
Fhut it is an issue in a lot of parts of this Nation. 

How are these programs manifesting themselves in successes in 
those two demographic areas: women, who have not had,, nec- 
essarilv I science o? math or a business background, and mrnori- 
tie who may come 'from Indian reservations or other areas where 
they have not had the economic opportunity. Could you talk to that 

a Mr. Venstermaker. I can talk a little bit about what is going on 
in the Battle Ground district, what we are doing from tne stand- 
point of working with those segments of the community. 

A vear from now, I will have a much, much better idea, because 
tte lZol rSrtrfS that I am working in as a business ~ger ^ 
more of a urban school district. It is a city school district that has 
minorities comTng in, in the neighborhood of 18 to 20 different lan- 
guages spoken by various students. _„ Tr , c wo trv 
In Battle Ground, from the standpoint of our programs we try 
to focus our business partnering programs and our additional edu- 
catioTprograms to a cross-cut of the school population. We are not 
necessarily dealing just with auto mechanics or with types of 
partnering relationships that are more in the ruale-dominated if 
win ranee We are dealing with such tasks as home economics, 
w^Ire deXg with accounting firms, with law firms, where 
women and minorities are getting into these types of systems. 

One of the things that we are doing m the district that I am cur 
rentlv working in* though-and this is a bit of a paradigm shift- 
s we^^e ^f looking strictly at today, we are not looking at how 
it was done in the past. We are saying., okay, let us go out tc .the 
future, and we are doing this to the entire population of the school 
Look out to the future. How is the future going to look 25, 30, 35 
years from now? What is the workforce going to be? What are the 

*$^^*^**t vision back to the future saying okay, 
here weTre today, how do we need to get there? We know .that ;we 
a-e going to have, number one, a lot more of today's minority popu- 
lations which in the future could become majority. We know we 
are going to nave a lot of needs for differing skills and for a broad 
ranee o 'skills from both males and from females participating m 
Sesame type of work. So, how do we bend and how do we break 
the molds that we currently have today? 

As I said, a year from now, I will probably be able to answer that 
with much, much more education and knowledge, as we work 
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through some of those systems, trying to interface with the future 
and then, again, bring that back and work with businesses, work 
with our school environment, our staff and our faculty in terms of 
how we can bridge that gap. 

Ms. English. Diane, can you respond to a similar type of ques- 
tion? Being a teacher, clearly you have seen firsthand what is per- 
ceived, at least at the congressional level, as an inequality in the 
educational opportunities for teachers perhaps starting in early 
childhood training. Do you see an emphasis for an equal oppor- 
tunity for both men and women and minority populations in this 
trend toward technology in business and developing the necessary 
skills? 

Ms* Chase. In my experience, I do not see any difference. The 
students that come through our schools all are educated equally. 

The main point I wanted to make from the research that I found 
was that when the student makes a commitment to learn and im- 
prove themselves — and it does not make any difference what direc- 
tion they are going in— they all will achieve that. 

In my classroom, I do not see any difference between the sexes 
or the colors or the religions, and there is not any. I am not aware 
of it, and our opportunities, all the way up to the high school, are 
not offered in any different way. 

My husband teaches the higher mathematics classes and he 
teaches the lower mathematics classes at the high school, and it 
has nothing to do with the sex or the ethnic background. 

Ms. English. You have not found that women may not be as suc- 
cessful in the math and sciences? 

Ms. Chase. Absolutely not. 

Ms. English. I am absolutely amazed but very proud to hear 
that. 

Ms. Chase. Well, I really sincerely mean that. 

Ms. English. I am glad. There are just incredible diversities in 
a lot of regions in this country, and if this area has progressed to 
that level, you have a lot to be proud of. I mean it is wonderful. 

Ms. Chase. Well, I hope that I am not seeing things through 
rose-colored glasses, but in my husband's pre-calculus trigonometry 
class, which is the second-highest math class, if you took pictures 
of those kids, they are diversely dressed, diversely haired, and it 
does not make any difference. They are all excellent students, and 
it is simply their commitment to be a good student that got them 
there. It was not anything else. 

In our lower classes, you would see the diversity of clothing, the 
diversity of hairstyles, the diversity of sexes and ethnic, and it all 
is a commitment to what they had made to getting the education. 

So, I hope that I am giving you a true representation. 

Ms. English. Terry, is that the way you perceive it? 

Ms. Parsley. I guess what I am seeing is not so much the mi- 
norities you are probably talking about, the skin color, but we have 
a tremendous influx of the immigrants into our country, and I 
guess one of tLe problems I would see is that, for our English-as- 
a-second-language students, what we have got there is a program 
that says that you can only keep them in the program for— I think 
it is two or three years maximum. Well, people do not gain a lan- 
guage that quickly, and so, we need to have that a little bit longer, 
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jut I have not seen it either, and I have been teaching for a num- 

be M°s f £. Speaking of the ESL, English-second-langnage stu- 
dents I have in one of my algebra classes this year .two twins from 
the Ukraine who speak zero English, just recently, m the last ^three 
weeks-they have been in school for three weeks-are able to say 
>b'' That is the only English language I haveheard out of them 
but they are able to do my algebra, and all I ^ was write a note 
verv clearly that any word problems, you do not have to do, not 
Suse they should not eventually learn it but because I have to 
make fee decision, is it worth the effort for them to translate and 
work on S^oLfl for three hours in comparison to just 
Adapting to our country? So, that is why I elimina ted those^ 

The English-second-language develop very easily m our matt 
classes. I have had probably two or ^re every year ^ tt^^ar 
I hpve at least four in my classrooms, and I am not real fonceraea 
about the three-year situation, too, because it is. kind of 1 ike when 
the teachers went into the business world. You just jump right m, 
and that is how you learn. „ , Uof T QtT1 

With the Russian math fostering, math power program that 1 . vm 
working with I worried about those Ukrainian students, because 
S^a^MSrf a background of Ukrainians being enemies 
so to speak, with the Russians, and I went to speak to the ESL 
teacherat our school, and she says oh, no She says those , girls will 
do just as everyone else does, just like we do m America. They need 

to ^ to ca^!Sh a background that was different from ours 
they are coming into America, and I see no difference in these girls 
than I see in anyone else sitting next to them 

Ms. English. Kathy, I am so amazed at what I am hearing mat 
I would like you to respond to the same thing. 

Ms ROHRER. Well, the State of Washington does not collect data 
by ethnic race, and our test scores do not reflect by grouping eth- 
nic grouping. I think the district people are much more in tune 

^ff^XiX all of our districts we see , wide 
range of the Indian children in the Klickitat area to different eth- 

ni vfn 0 couv n er S and most of our major districts are really reviewing 
and providing multicultural educational opportunities that are 
fooking at all g of these elements that come in as we talk about at- 
risk factors in the Oregon areas with gangs and so , an. They ^are 
addrf ;sing all of those social, cultural differences between groups 
of students, but they do approach the educational charge fiom a 
colorblind point of view and from a non-sexist point of view 

Every one of our districts has adopted a goal or a vision that 
every child can learn, and it is the charge and responsibility oi us 
as educators to ensure the resources are there that we can encour- 
age that goal in each child and family, and that is why the busi- 
nlss/education partners are good, because they can provide , som of 
these resources that we do not havt available to us nght now, but 
Diane is right. 
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I will be perfectly honest. I was terrible in math, but I ended up 
as a business manager of a regional agency overseeing a multi-mil- 

^Now^dWthi, because I had the mathematical skills when 
I was a child? If you looked at my grades, no *ay, Jose, but I did 
receive through our public school system-and our children today, 
I think do^the challenge and the ability to think and progress 
and changHnd gather Acts and data and analyze that to a point 
where all g of us are changing our professions on a ^regular -basics and 
to have that inner strength or ability to change is what we are 

]t ^t^^^&S^i. I am amazed and very proud to 
hav been here to hear th?s testimony today. I think that you have 
ovJrcomTsome of the fundamental problems that I see m my 
sTate-and clearly there are some very vivid ones both economic 
and ^atial diversity-I think there is a lot to be learned by the 
of experiences you have shared, and I am anxious to ry to 
incorporate some of these things at a congressional level. So, thank 
vou very much for contributing to my learning experience 
y Mrs UNSOELD. I had mentioned, Karan, that Washington State 
was one of the early ones to adopt an equal rights amendment and 
we did so rather painlessly, and that may be why we have the 
highest number of women in the State legislature, percentagewise, 
than anv other State in the Nation. . ,. 

We do have, I think, some problems with racial and ethnic cus- 
crimina?ion in some communities in the State, and some schools 
arTcreating diversity programs to try to accommodate this, but I 
think the Educational system has been pretty open to all who come 

^We™us y t abouTout of time, but I wanted to ask Kathy about 
the establ Sent of the Southwest Washington Child Care Con- 
sortium Did I it require any waiver of Federal regulations? Let's use 
that aT an entre to any of you talking about some of that red tape 

YeSk Well, C we did not ask for any Federal waivers^ We 
went ahead in our community with the project. We ended up going 
back to our State legislature because of an exception regarding au- 
thoritv of a regional agency to offer child-care services, but perhaps 
we were ? ver?K and maybe that is one of the things that char- 
acterizes southwest Washington. . J n onmo ^incr We 

We do not immediately see why you cannot do something. We 
start ahead and say let us try it and see if we can, and sometimes 
we eet our fingers slapped, but at least we take the chance. 

The Southwest Washington Child Care Consortium came about 
as request of this Business/Education Forum. The local school dis- 
tricts q then stepped up and said that may not be ^re^butje 
w£ ,nt tn he a daver in it, so how can we best come together.' l 
this is an Scellent' example that the Federal Government 
could look at in allowing programs to develop. 

The school districts ended up donating land for a major corpora- 
tion to site an affordable child-c 9 re center. They said we will give 
you a quarter-million dollars for a child-care center, but our em- 
ployees tell us they want child care near their neighborhood 
schools not on business or corporate grounds but near their neigh- 
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borhood schools, where the children can come in. We will site this 
and equip it with your local district's cooperation. 

The districts provided the playground area. The business pro- 
vided all of the entrancing and so on. The regional consortium then 
provided the staffing and the training, and then they went out and 
developed partnerships" with the Department of Labor and indus- 
tries for an apprenticeship program. 

It saddens my heart that we pay the people who care for our chil- 
dren half as much as we pay for the people who collect our gar- 
bage. So, the program took as a goal to try and train and increase 
and upgrade the stature and status of child-care providers. 

In addition, a partnership with our State employees' union also 
resulted in another grant for another child-care center in the Battle 
Ground School District. The State employees put up the funding for 
that center with guaranteed slots. 

Shinizitsu also subsidizes to the tune of 25 percent their employ- 
ees' child-care fees, and this receives no Ptate moneys, no taxpayer 
dollars. DSHS will provide the subsidies, provide those low-income 
access to those. 

Unfortunately, our percentage of low-income slots, from a finan- 
cial and economic base — we have more demand for low-income peo- 
ple than we can accept, because you cannot charge, with the going 
market rate, employed workers more to subsidize. 

We would love to see some form of subsidy for child care for 
th >se people trying to get out of the welfare system, and con- 
sequently, now they almost sacrifice when they do get a job for 
child care. . 

We would like to see some Federal recognition of methods in 
which there would be a more equitable way of ensuring that these 
people broke that cycle by getting into it. 

We think that is wonderful. We have almost 1,000 kids now, all 
signed up, in 16 centers, and we work with districts and cater 
lunches in providing them with the U.S. Food Service Program, 
and it is a wonderful program. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Terry, did you want to add anything? You have 
not gotten to speak in this round of questions. 

Ms. PARSLEY. I tend to be rather quiet. 

What I wanted to do was talk a little bit about the Carl Perkins 
and just sort of echo what Representative Dorn and Tom Lopp said 
about the Carl Perkins funding and the lack of restrictions there. 
I think, basically, at this point, with us being last, we can sort of 
echo what has been said at this point. 

I also would like to add that the Externship Program which 
Diane Chase participated in was funded by vocational funding. We 
at the school districts felt that it was important that our teachers, 
who have a tendency to go from classroom to classroom to class- 
room, that they have an experience to go out. So, we opened it up 
to all secondary educators, and it was nice to see that we had, I 
think, about 22 total educators that participated this summer. We 
only had eight last year, and so, it is heartening to see that so 
many educators are doing this, and it is fun to see their reactions 
and say wow, this is great, you know. 

So many of us in vocational education, we have a background of 
work. We have to have at least two years in business to be able 
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to teach, and so, with having these other teachers have this experi- 
ence, it is kind of fun. I really enjoy sharing those experiences with 

th Ms. CHASE. Let me add a little phrase: experience of work out- 
side the classroom. Til •*. •„ „ w 
Ms. Parsley. Outside the classroom, yes. I do know it is a lot 

f* work 

° Ms. Chase. You asked about funding. I have got to put my two 
cents in for all teachers. „ T , , cr . 

I teach mathematics five periods a day, and usually, 1 have lfaO 
students a year. My principal calls me a master teacher, and being 
a master teacher, it means that I have a lot of parents request to 
get me, and so, I let them go right up to that 160 mark, but that 
means I have classrooms of 35 students that I am trying to teach 
mathematics to. In my algebra class, these are students who are 
very likely to go on to higher mathematics, and so, I have the com- 
mitment to prepare them. . _ 

Well I know for a fact that, even if I am a master teacher ot 35 
students, I know how much more I can get across to these students 
if I had 20 students in the class, and it would not be just algebra 
either. There is so much more that I could handle. 

Fortunately, discipline is not much of a problem in my classroom, 
but when you eliminate one-third of the class load, you eliminate 
a lot more than one-third of any of your emotional, discipline, peo- 
ple problems, and you can get right down to the nitty-gritty of real- 
ly relating the material you are trying to get across to the kids to 
the real world, and that is what this is all about, relating it to the 

real world. , . . 

So there really needs to be an examination of— yes, education is 
important, and yes, we have all those grants, and yes, we have all 
those programs, but please, put some commitment into reducing 
class loads. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Go ahead. 

Ms English. Diane, that brings up a point that I thought about 
earlier when you were speaking today— the experience of going out 
to business and seeing what it is like and hearing what their needs 
are You talked a little bit about one gentleman saying he needed 
somebody that knew math, and in reality, he needed somebody that 
knew calculus, if I understood your comment. 

Would it not be just as beneficial to have some businesspeople 
come in and see the classroom. Would it not be helpful for them 
to say my gosh, there are 35 kids in this class, or it is different 
than when we went to school. I mean it is real different from when 
I went to school, and these r.re businesspeople that really need to 
understand how different it is to help you understand how to be 
teaching real stuff, real meat. I mean would a program not be just 
as beneficial the other way, getting businesspeople into the class- 
room? , v 

Ms CHASE. Exactly. What we have now are people who are 
brought in on a yearly or twice-yearly basis who meander through 
my classroom, because the principle often comes to my classroom, 
and you know, they walk in, they are there for five minutes and 
they leave, just like we do in the business world. 
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Also we have had guest speakers come, but what they really 
need to do is bring in a non-educator into the classroom for more 
than one hour or one day to really know what it is like to handle 
a classroom-management situation where you have a change of 
pace every day, where you are committed to teach a certain amount 
of material, because you have that responsibility, and yet, there is 
so much more involved. , „ 

Anytime I have had someone who spoke all day, at the end or 
the day they were so beat that they could not move, they could not 
move, and this is what I do every day with 160 students. 

Mr Fenstermaker. I think I can kind of respond to her com- 
ments, too, because back in 1985, my first exposure, if you will, to 
the schools since I was in school was working through the Junior 
Achievement Project business and applied economics programs. 

What I thought I was getting myself into was far different than 
what I actually found myself getting into. One of the things that 
was quite frustrating to me was to go into a classroom and to tie 
waiting while the class got themselves settled for 5 minutes, 1U 
minutes, and sometimes 15 minutes. , 

I had a certain set of topics I wanted to discuss dunng this pe- 
riod of time, and I found that I could not cover all the material be- 
cause of the administrative activities, and that, to me, was just a 
bit frustrating. , - 

That was also one of my reasons for getting on the board, to ef- 
fect some change in this area, and coming from industry into a 
school board position, you have a lot of idealism from the stand- 
point of how you think it should be, what you can do, how you can 
effect change. It is interesting how slow change is in coming. 

If, in the high-tech industries, I believe, we were as slow as 
change is, from what I have seen, in schools— and I am talking 
about change in basic philosophies— the high-tech would not be 
there, and maybe that is some of the problem, where we are seeing 
high-tech going over to Japan, over to the Middle East. 

One of the things that I see, though, is that the— in what was 
said earlier— the Washington reform initiative. That, to me, is very 
exciting, because it puts the impetus right back on the local school 
districts to effect the changes. 

Where we could not effect changes in the past because of the 
rules from either the State or from the Feds, it seems to me like 
we have a lot more leeway now that we can make the changes tnat 
we need to make and incorporate business tools like total quality 
management, being very, very involved in marketing. 

One of the things that I have seen that I have been impressing 
on our administration and on the board, the rest of the board, is 
we have to market our system. Right now, people are voting out 
of anger and not out of understanding. 

What we need to do is we need to market our system, market 
what we are doing, and we need to ask the patrons of our districts, 
ask businesses what can we do better. If we can do that then we 
can have a school system that is right on top of the world again. 
Ms. Chase. I just want to respond to that. 

We have 200 businesspeople here who have volunteered to do ex- 
actly that. Their numbers have grown. Our problem is now the de- 
mand from the schools for these people to come into the system is 
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more than corporate Vancouver and southwest Washington can 
malfy Ble. That is our challenge, in how to marry these needs 

^rSMSS who have hired full-time school liaison indi- 
vi duals Thev are putting their corporate dollars up to the tune 01 
$5o!oOO to havTan individual available to go out and speak with 

SC 0°ur S 'Bonneville Power Administration sends out people who 
adopt a school. The Chamber of Commerce here in Vancouver has 
developed a system by which every school will be adopted with a 

11 wrare^r? 8 ^ proud of our southwest Washington business 
community, because the have stepped up to the point of way be- 
yoTexpe y ctations to make themselves available to come m and 
Dartner with our schools. So, they are doing that. 

Mrs UNSOELD Very good. As part of that marketing and getting 
those members of the business community into the classroom to see 
what it is like to have 35 students, there is another reason to do 
it They can turn around and speak to the community at large m 
a much more credible fashion than those of us who are considered 
do-eooders or whatever, who are considered having a vested inter- 
est hi it and therefore are prejudiced. So, that kind of a partner- 
ship to market, I think, is also very important. ^ aman 

Unfortunately we have to wind this up. This has been tremen- 
dously exdtTngf exactly what I had hopecf for. We have gotten lots 
of ideas, and I hope it has been useful to all who have been panel- 

1St Thi° s f s y the third hearing I have had in the education committee, 
the first time that a member of the committee was able to stay 
throughout the whole meeting and did not have to go catch a plane. 
I thank you very, very much, Karan, and look forward to being 
with you in Arizona soon. , . 

I want to thank everyone who has been associated with this, par- 
ticularly the staff that have made it possible. 

You have all obviously given us a great deal to think about and 

W0 W k e 0 a n re going to stay in touch. The record remains open, anybody 
who wants to submit something in writing or ideas for specific red 
tape that we could cut, and again, just accept my thanks. 

Again, I will say, you have two weeks to get your additional com- 
ments in, and the subcommittee is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Robert R. Larimer Jr., State Executive Director, Citizen's 

Alliance of Washington 

Madam Chairwoman and members of the committee: 

My name is Robert R. Larimer Jr. My title is State Executive Director of the Citi- 
zen's Alliance of Washington. I am also a parent and taxpayer in the Vancouver 

S °Like manTother parents around the State I am deeply concerned about the con- 
tinuing decline of public education. I have observed that as "new programs have 
been brought into school districts, parents and taxpayers have been facilitated into 
accepting them only to discover that no documentable improvements have occurred 
The reason these programs have failed is that there is really nothing new about 
them Evolving buzzwords such as "information age," "global, outcome based, and 
"diversity" do nothing to mask the fact that current prescriptions for our ailing and 
noncompetitive education system are decades old and have proven ineffective where 

aP ?hIbook "Schooling for a Global Age" (McGraw-Hill, 1970, James Becker editor), 
for example, refers to business-education partnership, global studies attectiye edu- 
cation, technical preparation, early childhood education and other ideas which are 
currently being introduced as effective "changes" which need to be made 

Hours of community involvement have been wasted in coming up with ditterent 
labels for existing concepts. There are few school district patrons who are not aware 
that schools already employ building-based management, or that districts by law op- 
erate on the principle that the proper hierarchy in descending order is from parents 
and taxpayers to school boards, to superintendents, to principals and teachers (top 

down management). . . , . , ... „ , 

While public education has busied itself with giving students thinking skills and 
helping them to "access information," it has continued to ignore the unglamorous 
fact that subjects such as history, science, geography, reading, writing, mathematics, 
economics and other basic material cannot be eliminated or replaced without serious 

consequences. „ . , , ., , „ 

How can any student be expected to access information, comprehend it and accom- 
plish anything useful with it if he or she has experienced only perfunctorv training 
in the above essential building blocks of education? It is past tune to admit that 
the reason American students trail behind those of other developed nations is that 
for the sake of trendy affective theories, they have been robbed of the essential ele- 
ments of a good education. . . 

Voters around the Nation are displaying an increasing tendency to ignore politi- 
cally correct educational rhetoric and— as in the New York "Children of the Rain- 
bow" fiasco— are showing a willingness to confront educational experts who try to 
force educationally unsound materials on children. High-risk behavior such as the 
homosexual lifestyle has no business being presented to children by the State edu- 
cation system. The patrons of New York City school districts knew this. Now Joseph 
Fernandez knows it too. , , 

I respectfully urge all subcommittee members to realize that they and education 
leaders do not need to "help change public opinion so teachers can be freed up to 
be creative " We have all witnessed the dismal results of experimentation on the 
youth of our Nation. For as long as government and education leaders continue to 
show hostility toward traditional American values and continue to ignore the impor- 
tance of a thorough grounding in educational basics for children, our system of edu- 
cation will continue to fail and parents and taxpayers will adopt alternatives such 
as tuition vouchers for choice in education. 
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Statement of Dr Jill L. Carpenter, Resource Coordinator for Vocational 
Education, Vancouver School District, Vancouver, Washington 

Students need a strong alternative to the college-bound track bv entering 
into a youth apprenticeship which reinforces their academic achievement 
in school, leads to employment, and continued education and training be- 
yond high school. , . ... 

To get us there we need to help middle school students become aware ol their ca- 
reer interests and the world of work, help them make a smooth transition into high 
school, and guide them into one of six career paths by the time they complete the 
tenth grade. We also need to establish a system of performance-based applied aca- 
demics that will support the six career paths and collaborative learning situations 
in which both schools and employers provide instruction that is relevant and respon- 
sive to the performance criteria within each career path. 
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"Seventy-five percent of the jobs in the United States do not require a four-year 
college education. Most of these are good jobs with career potential. But, employers 
complain that the students coming out of high school and community colleges these 
days are not prepared to enter the workforce. Young people counter that employers 
won't give them a chance. They do find work, but they are usually confined to low- 
Davine jobs Businesses that can offer jobs with career potential prefer to wait until 
these young workers have acquired the maturity and appropriate work attitudes ot 
a seasoned employee. In the present situation, both employers and young people suf- 
fer There simply is no mechanism for linking these young people to employers. 
Sadly, what is most notable about this country's effort to smooth the transi- 
tion from school to work, is the glaring absence of effort. (Real Jobs For 
Real People, by the National Alliance of Business.) , 

Vancouver School District and- the surrounding school districts in Clark County 
are ready to make the effort. For the past four years Battle Ground School District, 
Evergreen School District, Vancouver School District, the Skills Center, and Clark 
College have been working toward a common vision for transitioning students trom 
school to work Our overall vision is to create a coordinated school-to-work transi- 
tion system in Clark County of which a strong component will be the development 
of youth apprenticeships. 

A number of independent activities within e->ch district have now collapsed into 
a coordinated effort, knowing that the more we work together and communicate 
amongst each other the easier it is to communicate a common vision for creating 
school-to-work programs with SW Washington employers. Many coordinated efforts 
are in pro,jress through district support and Federal funding. Yet, in order to 
progress toward our vision the following barriers stand in our way: 

• Tech Prep Funding: Tech Prep may be a good idea, but it will never happen 
if postsecondary teachers do not feel there is a mandate attached to it There 
should be a Federal requirement that if any postsecondary institution offers vo- 
cational-technical programs, the instructors should be required to coordinate all 
curriculum and instruction with the feeder secondary programs, businesses in 
the surrounding area, and neighboring technical schools. Presently, there is no 

such mandate. . , , ,, . , , ,. . 

• Carl Perkins Funding: Remove the requirement that ties all funded activi- 
ties to special populations. These funds should be for all students focusing on 
career guidance, the integration of academic and vocational curriculum, and a 
definite push toward school-to-work transitioning. 

• Incentives For Businesses: Tax relief for businesses involved with school-to- 
work pro2T£iins 

• Equipment Needs: Vancouver School District has a $450,000 need just to 
keep up with the latest technology to train students enrolled in the vocational- 
technical programs. There should be special funding set aside for vocational- 
technical equipment. As businesses purchase new equipment to keep up with 
production, et cetera, they should receive a tax incentive to purchase new equip- 
ment or donate funds for new equipment to public schools that train future em- 
ployees for that related vocational- technical career area. 

• Special Funding— Chapter 1: Focus all Federal Chapter 1 funding toward ac- 
celerated learning, not remediation or pulling students out of class. This lowers 
a student's self-image more than you will ever know. (I was personally in such 
a pull-out program in fourth grade for reading. I felt like a real dummy and 
the other kids teased me. The program did not help me, but my mother got me 
hooked on these simple romance paperback books over the summers. I now have 
my Ph.D. and I still love to read those same romance novels.) Children need 
help in finding out what their learning style is and their special form of intel- 
ligence. Seventy-five percent of all learners are hands-on learners. Focus these 
precious dollars on retraining teachers to work with young children. 

• Year Round Schooling: The Federal Government is going to have to help 
school districts deal with overcrowded classrooms and an increased student pop- 
ulation. We need to be more creative in the use of our current facilities and the 
time of year we offer attendance. Funding to experiment with this is needed. 

• Classrooms Beyond High School: Learning should b^ allowed to take place 
in the natural forest, at the ocean, in businesses, hospitals, et cetera. The big- 
gest barrier to offering this "real time learning" is the issue of transporting stu- 
dents. There are too many regulations regarding the transportation of high 
school-aged students. Even if a business was interested in having a classroom 
at their site, it would be too difficult to transport students there and the fund- 
ing is very minimal. There should be an incentive for businesses to assist in 
funding the transportation of students, and the State and Federal regulations 
for using vans should be less restrictive. 
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.Applied Academic, 
national standards for our high schools. . English ^^f^w biology, chem- 
erature based curriculum and science teachers ; ore sttL ^ ° an ^ related 

istry, and earth science in iwtajm to health *e ^^en^and^ ^ 
technological .^cover^ We ^^tgjyg ™SS to learn how to write 
we received in the 1950s! au scuaenib a " uu "» ^fn-^o+inn The science courses 
technically and learn how to use and access ^formation The ^ ^ce 
should focus on a student's career interest i.e physical vgncBg^ g B 
careers, human anatomy and physiology for mescal reiare a car ^ , 

employable. This needs to ^ changed! Uege . boimd by entering 

just need help in removing the above barriers. 



St Trad^onally teachers ^Ff^^SSTfJ * nt S "Se a?S. 
^^^^ 

onstrate. To accomplish this goal, the Youth £»P|££"*"? #114 fender the Summer 
Service District #112 anc 1 the nteSews Sar- 
Externship Program) funded ^ r ^^° winesses This article will summarize 

orfSSon, MtaghVsiness participant ™<^^££ r ^££g 

pendent upon accuracy, meeting deadlines and individual a "°un^i*y 

tuality cause serious morale problems within the organization. What s in it tor me. 
is not in the vocabulary of a valued employee^ whether a person will be 

• Character history is an important facet in dete ™ 1 ™^ w e ^rience They review 

d 7CS » P°°Pk Mils, by .^^i^L^it^tl 

iSa^fe^MM 
based on the expectations of clients and employers. 
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• Thinking skills are so important that employers believe their mastery by em- 
ployees is cfucial. The ability to follow directions, effectively manage time nd orga- 
nize well creates productivity during the workday. Employers want workers to prob- 
lpm-snlve and make decisions "on their feet." 

.Communication skills cover a broad spectrum of top cs. Prospective employees 
must mi out applications accurately, neatly, and complete y. Resumes reflect the ap- 
K attention to detail. Applications and resumes give the first impression of 
an applicanVand are most often used as screening tools. Taking the time to prepare 
thes? documents in a professional manner almost always helps interviewees get 
thlir fooUn the door." Applicants must also realize that good interview skills are 

"^SiS^S^SS^ materials that range between the eighth and 
eleventh Sade reading level. Workers are expected to be able to read and com- 
mehend these materials as well as produce like documents. Because all businesses 
?ncou?age or e£>ect the ongoing education of their employees, the lack of effective 
fading skills may ultimately hamper attainment of employee and company goals 
Most employees find that writing capably and legibly is an integral part of their 
workday Being able to compose complete sentences and paragraphs using appro- 
priate vocabulary, spelling, construction, and mechanics is a vital part of the Jo£ 
Computer famuiarit? and keyboard proficiency are considered by employers to be 

^OrT^iSnumcation skills, both verbal and listening, are basic in most jobs. Em- 
ployers seek employees who demonstrate abilities to articulate to others thoroughly 
SS concisely b person or on the telephone. People who can, through clarification, 
Uster?nd understand clearly what is being said are looked upon as valued employ- 



ees. 



.Mathematical skills are contingent to almost every occupation, f j?Ployers need 
peoSe who are able to perform higher mathematical skills in addition to basic 
mathematical skills. The attention to accuracy is emphasized by employers repeat- 
edly Even though the calculator is used regularly in computation the employee 
Sid have an undersvanding of what the correct outcome ought to be Because all 
businesses use computers to perform daily transactions, the typical employee should 
be computer literate. Many jobs require the use of spreadsheets on computers, 
therefore the understanding of Algebra 1-2 is essential to their use. If employees 
are required te fuse specific higher mathematical skills, including computer program- 
ming then the employer expects them to have acquired the appropriate educational 
background. More and more, the business world reports the increased use of higher 
mathematics in the common workplace. 

Employers believe that developing and practicing all of the above skills and at- 
tributes is likely to result in effective, productive, and highly valued employees. 
With the limited number of jobs available and the large numbers of people applying 
for them it is vital that youth, parents, and educators realize the importance ol the 
wSrk eSic character history, people to people skills, thinking skills, communication 
Els, and' maSematical sSils P It is cl/ar that, based on the interviews conducted 
these skills are the basic ingredients required to be successful in today's world ot 
work. 
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